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A CATHOLIC GRADUATE SCHOOL OF LETTERS 


There has probably never been a clearer understanding of the 
limitations imposed on the spirit by graduate study than at pres- 
ent, when, to tell the truth, the Ph.D. is better prepared than he 
ever has been in the past. Many have felt, with some justifica- 
tion, that our specialists in English are becoming hopelessly spe- 
cialized, an impractical dreaming race of archeologists and 
nothing more, sketched with uncomfortable vividness by Swift in 
his account of the Laputians. To glance over lists of dissertations 
is to feel there is something in this view: the thoroughness with 
which some periods and subjects have been over-investigated is 
revealed in dozens of curious and trivial doctoral dissertations. 
It cannot matter much, certainly, to the individual or the race, 
whether the world know the exact extent of Joshua Sylvester's 
plagiarisms from Du Bartas’ “Les Semaines” for his vast still- 
born poem, “The Seasons”; or whether one know there are certain 
odd analogies of mediaeval troubadour chants in twelfth century 
Bengali poetry, or that Gilbert Pilkington was the author of the 
Northern Passion. But it does matter tremendously that the 
young student in our colleges be able to form a competent and 
serviceable prose style and assimilate the great traditions of our 
literature. 

There has been dissatisfaction, within the Universities as well 
as outside. Mr. Ashley Thorndike has protested repeatedly 
against the search for knowledge being regarded as the ultimate 
goal, and Mr. J. 8. P. Tatlock noted publicly not long ago that a 
man who is a good teacher may be forever spoiled by becoming 
a Ph.D. Even the best Ph.D., he goes on to say, is far from being 
in itself a passport to a rich or a varied knowledge of literature. 
And, he might have added, it is far from proof that the possessor 
is able to write a decent English sentence. 
~ Professor Elmer Stoll sums up much of our random scholarship 
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when he says, “If the sources, influences, and identifications were 
demonstrated, it were something, but not very much. What a 
prodigious expenditure of labor, so little relevant to the real 
understanding of the author in question or his work! . . . To the 
genuine man of letters what a queer and puzzling thing the pro- 
gramme of a Modern Language Association must be, with all its 
minute and extraneous considerations! The barren discussions are 
not only the proofs which do not prove but those which, if they 
do, little matter. .. . Every fact, in a sense, is important, but not 
every fact is relevant and congruous; and it is extremely incon- 
gruous that the higher study of literature in this country and in 
Europe should be so much in the hands of mere antiquarians, 
whose teaching is as irrelevant and barren as their writings.” 

Albert Feuillerat and Norman Foerster have written along 
similar lines; there is no need to multiply instances. Not merely 
has much of the past been overinvestigated by half-trained 
scholars, but, to tell the truth, the literary ash-heaps of the past 
have been dug over again and again by heartless pedants and dull 
knaves, with no particular devotion or aptitude for literature, 
persons who stand in need of a “job,” and think to find in the 
teaching of English a refined and not too arduous occupation. 
The excessive scrutiny of some of these periods, such.as the Eliza- 
bethan Age and the Eighteenth Century, may be the reason that 
this year the Harvard Graduate School has introduced certain 
very striking changes into its training of graduate students in 
English, linking classical studies with English literature, in one 
group, comparative literature in another, and mediaeval studies 
in a third. 

II 


The problem is of concern to Catholic educators. Are we in 
danger of becoming mere archeologists? It is true that the Ph.D. 
is fast becoming merely a “union card,” a ticket of admission 
into the faculties of all colleges, and in some cases even into the 
better high schools. We realize that one cannot hope to ade- 
quately know the present, unless his knowledge is firmly rooted in 
the past, yet we certainly must not allow Catholic students and 
teachers to deteriorate into mere antiquarians. In our colleges 
and, in a sense, even in our universities, we ought to strive first 
to produce men of letters, poets, painters, artists, philosophers. 
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Archbishop Spalding was concerned about the problem many 
years ago when he wrote, “It is hard to take interest in a people 
who have no profound thinkers, no great artists, no accomplished 
scholars, for only such men can lift a people above the provincial 
spirit and bring them into relationship with former ages and the 
great world.” In other words, the true greatness of a people be- 
comes known by the strength and variety of its creative genius. 

In the present and future, we Catholics will be judged by our 
scholarship, certainly, but even more by the creations we are able 
to leave behind us, by our performance in literature and the arts, 
by the flawlessness of our thought, the splendor of our vision, our 
complete achievement in living. So the world is today interested 
in the Middle Ages, not because of what Alain of Lisle knew of 
Greek science in the twelfth century, or because of the shift of 
land-tenures after the Black Death, though both these facts have 
a relative interest, but because, let us say, of the radiant facade 
of Reims cathedral, or the success of the gilds, or because of 
Dante’s matchless vision in the Divine Comedy. So the balanced 
view of life that lies in the humor of the Canterbury Tales is 
yearly leading countless young students on till they discover the 
bases for this humor and balance in Catholic theology. After 
sanctity itself, perhaps nothing has greater apologetic value than 
great poetry and great painting and great architecture. These 
things teach the holiness of beauty, as the saints teach the beauty 
of holiness. Therefore, if we Catholics are to justify ourselves 
completely here in America—and there certainly is every reason 
to believe we will justify ourselves—it will be when we become 
articulate, when faith moves the Catholic so deeply that he turns 
to language or colors or marbles or music, and demands that they 
also become apologists of the truth and the glory of God. For 
great poetry and painting and music are the blossoms on the 
tree of faith. And though it may not seem so, in our colleges, this 
great question is intimately connected with the teaching of Eng- 
lish composition. 

I think (if I may be allowed to humbly say so) that the con- 
cern of Catholic educators in this generation is above all to fill 
the minds and hearts of our students with the richness of our 
common Catholic heritage, and to help them toward an expres- 
sion of that vision. The specific concern of the university is, we 
grant, criticism; the concern of the college is, without doubt, 
creation. 
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How can the college most effectually assist the process of crea- 
tion? Aside from training in the -specifically plastic arts and 
music, there is a unique opportunity offered to teachers of Eng- 
lish literature. First, we can offer courses which will train and 
enrich the young mind in English literature (and other European 
literatures) in our Christian tradition, studies which will tend 
toward a broad and enlightened Christian humanism. A college 
concerned about these things will not be slow to stress English 
composition and to prescribe it in liberal quantities. Nothing 
better teaches the young student habits of meditation and in- 
dustry. Nothing so reveals to the youth his own unrealized and 
untried powers. No teacher is nearer the springs of power and 
character, no one assists more in the shaping of personality than 
he who conducts the despised classes in Composition. 

What has all this to do with the University and with the Ph.D? 
The specific concern of the University is not creation, but criti- 
cism. To be what its name implies, the University must indulge 
in the luxury of scholarship. It becomes antiquarian, it becomes 
archeological for a time, since it is only by an understanding of 
the past that we can hope to have any real knowledge of or power 
over the present. So this learning which at first seems so largely 
gratuitous is not a luxury, but really a necessity, since the col- 
leges cannot intelligently direct attention to the great sources of 
creative energy in our tradition without scholarship. Scholarship, 
the specific and often seemingly far-fetched scholarship of the 
University, sustains the college. Scholarship is the bracing, vig- 
orous air in which collegiate studies breathe and live, in which 
the past rises and lives again with a sane objectivity and definite- 
ness. Without scholarship, literary studies and even literary crea- 
tion decline into desultory reading and whim, into gossip and 
mere sentimentality. 

Every college ought ideally to have a graduate school nearby, 
to guard and assist these processes of creation. The graduate 
school can assist the college in a number of ways. It can build 
up a rich cultural background, it can indicate hidden and un- 
worked sources of power, it can direct attention to lessons from 
the past to assist the present and the future. It can keep the col- 
lege sound and practical by a healthy spirit of criticism, by 
rebuking mere hearsay, by protesting against the sentimental, by 
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rejecting the insufficient, the facile, the insincere, in a word, by 
an unswerving devotion to truth fulfilling the office that a sane 
and balanced criticism can offer to the art or literature of any 
period, according to the celebrated view of Arnold that it is the 
function of the critic to know and applaud the best everywhere. 


III 


There ought then to be a special place for a Graduate School 
of Letters in the Catholic educational scheme. For two or three 
generations, at least, our graduate schools in English may well 
differ in some important respects from the usual run of graduate 
school, because of our special problems and needs. They are 
luxuries, perhaps, but necessary luxuries, for without them our 
colleges would wither and die. And although the problem of pro- 
ducing a Catholic literature or a Catholic art does not lie within 
their specific province, it ought never to be foreign to their inter- 
est and concern. 

Other schools, notably Harvard, as we have noted, have been 
reshaping and redirecting graduate studies in English, linking 
them with special studies in the classics, in mediaeval literature, 
or in linguistics. In a Catholic Graduate School of Letters there 
is no need to broaden or change our aims as yet. From a Catholic 
point of view, hardly any field has been over-investigated, and 
there are many in which investigation has hardly begun. Indeed 
there are many problems in our literary history which no one but 
a Catholic, or one long saturated with Catholic habits of thought, 
could hope to treat in a satisfactory manner. Further, any Cath- 
olic who attempts these subjects and acquits himself reasonably 
well wiil not merely bring honor to the ranks of Catholic scholars, 
but will confer a special benefit on literary scholarship in general. 
Let us indicate some of these subjects: 

There are myriad aspects of Catholic life in the Middle Ages 
still left unexplored, as every amateur mediaevalist knows. We 
need better critical editions of authors. We need special studies 
and monographs on various obscure aspects of mediaeval liter- 
ature. For example, no one has yet seriously considered the tre- 
mendous influence of liturgical life and language on mediaeval 
expression. Yet even the casual reader may see how such docu- 
ments as the Ancren Riwle are built up against the background 
of the liturgy in a fashion that must be the delight and the de- 
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spair of the modern liturgist’s heart. No one has ever written of 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin in the later English Middle 
Ages as it deserves to be written about. No one has examined 
the relation of Canon Law to Chaucer or Langland; no one has 
sketched the relation of mediaeval music to mediaeval literature; 
no one, except Gerald Owst, has done anything to examine the 
mass of mediaeval sermon literature and discover its relation to 
the literature of the period, though shelf after shelf of such great 
storehouses as the British Museum and the Bodleian Library are 
heavy with volumes of manuscript sermons, some of them auto- 
graph collections of mediaeval preachers. 

Passing over the Elizabethan Age, since its specific problems 
are more obvious, we find in the seventeenth century many 
interesting problems awaiting the Catholic scholar. For instance. 
no one has ever studied John Donne and Cardinal Bellarmine 
side by side, though the Anglican poet is eloquent of the Jesuit’s 
powers as a theologian. Nor has any one ever computed what 
Donne owes to the Spanish mystical writers, though Donne tells 
us himself of his two or three hundred volumes containing the 
works of Spanish theologians and mystics. In view of Donne’s 
great popularity at present, it would be interesting to know what 
he owes to such writers as St. John of the Cross and St. Teresa. 

At first sight, the eighteenth century may well appear dull and 
uninteresting from a Catholic point of view, but Father Bracey, 
the English Dominican, has shown us in his “Eighteenth Century 
Studies” fascinating glimpses of a hidden Catholic eighteenth- 
century London and the obscure and retiring lives of Catholics 
of that age. As regards specific problems, there is much to be said 
on Pope’s Catholicism that we have not heard. Bishop Joseph 
Berington is a neglected figure well worthy of study. As yet we 
have had no definitive examination of Bishop Challoner’s literary 
work. Nor is there any worthy biography of Alban Butler, or 
any competent criticism of his works, though he was one of the 
giants of his age. ; 

With the nineteenth century and the rise of romanticism the 
horizon widens. Yet even today no one has attempted to give us 
any adequate survey of so simple a subject as the History of 
Mediaevalism—the attempts of almost every generation since the 
Middle Ages to recapture the balance, the rhythm, the security 
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of mediaeval life. Yet the history of the Search for the Lost 
Middle Ages goes back even to the days of Elizabeth herself. 
Nor has any one attempted to write the history of that fasci- 
nating genre evolved by the nineteenth century, the Spiritual 
Autobiography. Nor has any one attempted to “debunk” the 
English novel by the application of common principles of ascet- 
ical theology to George Eliot’s world, or to George Meredith’s, 
or Thomas Hardy’s, or John Galsworthy’s, yet it ought to be 
done. 

Nor has any one as yet made any systematic study of the 
Newman manuscripts at the Oratory in Birmingham, or even 
made any attempt to publish all the letters, though it is well 
understood that Wilfrid Ward merely chose representative ex- 
amples from a vast body of material for his monumental “Life.” 
Nor has any one attempted a serious study on the rise of New- 
man’s reputation either in England, or on the continent, or in 
America. 

These, then, are some examples of the vast mass of suggestive 
material that awaits the Catholic scholar. With even ordinary 
success, he will be able to throw much light on dark corners of 
the past that will certainly reflect glory on the faith and on the 
Church. He will be assisting in the upbuilding of a distinctly 
Catholic aspect of graduate study in Letters. This investigation 
of our literary past, from a Catholic point of view, might appro- 
priately form the programme of a Catholic graduate school of 
letters. Such a plan could not fail to win the admiring attention 
of a world of scholars. 

Speer STRAHAN. 
Department of English Language and Literature, 
The Catholic University of America. 


BELATED REPENTANCE 


Recently there appeared in the Bombay Examiner—a letter 
addressed to the Mayor of Bombay by Mr. R. J. Vimadal, Hon. 
Secretary of the Zoroastrian Jashan Committee, stating “that the 
attention of his committee has been drawn to posters depicting 
certain love-scenes put up by cinema companies (chiefly Amer- 
ican?) as advertisements at prominent places on the main 
thoroughfares of the city; that these posters are highly objection- 
able from the point of view of morality and decency as they have 
a very debasing effect on the public morals, especially on those of 
the rising generation, because some of them are put in close 
proximity to schools which are attended by thousands of school- 
going children; and that the sound morals of the citizens are an 
important asset of a city and that anything done out of selfish 
and personal motives by unscrupulous money-making business 
men, which has a harmful effect on the morals and which does not 
conform to the ordinary ideas of decency of the ancient Eastern 
civilization, must be sternly put a stop to.” And this comes for 
far-off India! 

Our highways and city streets are plastered with posters of this 
sort, and yet we hear no protest. The posters usually are illustra- 
tions of glorified vice, which is being daily portrayed upon the 
screens of our picture-houses. However, it would seem that the 
individuals who are responsible for the dreadful exhibitions which 
have so long been a debasing agency in our midst are becoming 
penitent, but we always suspect repentance of this sort. Obdurate 
sinners are not easily induced to amend their ways; and it 
happens too often that their asseverations of. reformi must be 
heard with a certain amount of reserve. We are all familiar with 
the old couplet: 


“The devil was sick, the devil a saint would be; 
The devil was well, the devil a saint was he.” 


The movies are in a bad way, and they are seemingly repentant 
because reports from the box-office indicate that “the cupboard 
is almost bare.” 

Recently thunderous indictments have been made (officially) 
by two prominent ecclesiastics, against a certain type of movie: 
one comes from Halifax, Nova Scotia; the other from Los Angeles, 
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California, within whose borders is located Hollywood which a 
certain writer recently dubbed “the ante-room of Reno, Nevada— 
the home of the divorce-mill.” 

Archbishop O’Donnell of Halifax in several sermons from the 
pulpit of St. Mary’s Cathedral, in other churches in Nova Scotia, 
and in addresses before Catholic organizations, has vigorously 
condemned the type of talking pictures now being screened. His 
criticisms have been directed against the “higher-ups,” and he 
absolves the employees of the theaters from blame for the 
lascivious talkies and the showing of extremely immoral posters 
advertising sex pictures. He scores the producers, distributors 
and exhibitors of these films, which, he pointed out, are distinct 
menaces to the moral well-being of the boys and girls, particularly 
the latter. He denounced an advertisement of a film shown re- 
cently in his episcopal city as the lowest form of gutterdom, and 
declared that the movie producers were eagerly pandering to the 
lowest instincts in human nature in their greed for money. 

At a meeting of the Hierarchy held at the Catholic University 
in Washington, D. C., in November, 1933, a committee was ap- 
pointed to deal with the problem of moving pictures, and one of 
the committee, Bishop Cantwell, of Los Angeles, in a communica- 
tion to the Ecclesiastical Review issues a severe indictment of the 
pictorial orgy. He tells us that eight companies and a number of 
smaller units are engaged in “manufacturing” movies at Holly- 
wood. In the production of these pictures about 100 million 
dollars a year is expended, another 100 millions is spent in adver- 
tising, and an additional 100 millions is spent in selling and 
advertising the pictures. What about the producers? Bishop 
Cantwell, than whom there is no more competent ecclesiastical 
authority, on the question of moving pictures, tells us that, “most 
of the producing-distributing-exhibiting companies are operated 
and managed, when they are not actually owned, by Jews,” and 
says further: “Only one of the ‘big eight’ of the main producers 
is definitely free from Jewish influence in its management and 
direction. 

Back of the Jewish executives stands a group of so-called 
“artists,” who are the creators of this new school of vice. These 
are the numerous men and women who furnish the stories now 
seen on the screen. Bishop Cantwell asserts that “75 per cent of 
these authors are pagans, and most of them live lives of infidel- 
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ity—and worse, where there is not a suggestion of respect for 
religion or spiritual values.” 

He says that the most competent authority in Hollywood is 
responsible for the statement that many of the talking pictures 
made. out there “teach the philosophy that marriage, the purity 
of woman, the sanctity of the home are outmoded sentimentality 
unworthy of serious consideration at the hands of ‘intelligent’ 
Americans.” 

An examination of a number of motion pictures recently re- 
leased suggests that the motion-picture industry has set itself to 
the task of seeing which company can produce the most vicious 
films. The subject matter of most of these offensive exhibitions 
deals with sex relations of every conceivable kind: sin is con- 
doned; false moral values are instilled in the mind; and thus are 
lowered both the public and private standards of conduct of all 
who see them. 

As to the effect of such motion pictures upon our youth, Bishop 
Cantwell says: “One hour spent in the darkness of a cinema 
palace, intent upon the unfolding of a wrong kind of story, can 
and frequently does nullify years of careful training on the part 
of the Church, the school, the home. So great is the problem 
suggested by the wrong kind of talking picture that drastic efforts 
must be launched at once if we are to stave off national disaster.” 
He issues a warning that is ominous: “In vain do we struggle 
to rear great educational institutions, if the insidious character of 
the cinema is permitted to prostitute the character of our adoles- 
cent youth.” 

There is an indication that the producers are beginning to 
realize that they cannot continue to foist their filth and nastiness 
upon the nation; but the realization has come not from recogni- 
tion of their “slaughter of the innocents,” but from an awakening 
that is insistently imperious in its suggestiveness—a shortage in 
the pile of shekels which they had hoped to accumulate. 

Says the Catholic Register: “They have discovered at last in 
their one vulnerable spot—the pocket—that profligacy on the sil- 
ver sheet does not pay and that the public has higher standards 
of Christian morality than their largely non-Christian exploiters 
have given it credit for. So their publicity men have made a 
statement that in its profession of belated propriety voices their 
sense of financial loss rather than any sense of shame or apology 
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to the people.” Reading between the lines of their statement, we 
conclude that they have been obliged to assume a virtue that they 
do not possess, and that the motive behind their belated re- 
pentance is to placate an offended public by the promise to offer 
decent pictures. 

Hector Fuller, mouthpiece of the Hays organization, says in 
a statement given to the public on January 4: “The motion pic- 
ture industry has resolved to clean itself up. It has resolved at 
the same time to modify its salesmanship and its objectionable 
advertising. This is no doubt because the industry is operating 
under the N. R.A. code, and it is being forced to recognize its 
tremendous responsibility to the public, it has come to realize 
that if the Government is all powerful in its determination to 
modify or even to close up certain motion pictures, then the duty 
lies heavy upon this industry so to modify its output that the 
criticism that is often leveled against it may be killed at the 
outset—not by the powers of the Government, but by the motion 
picture producers themselves. 

“Tt is absurd to think that any government would allow the 
continuance of any industry which daily and hourly was holding 
up to a vast majority of our citizens ideals of conduct, ideals of 
moral behavior customs or habits . . . which, if adopted by a 
majority of our people, would change this country of ours from 
a country of homes and home-loving people into a country of 
libidinous immoralists.” But we have had such promises before 
from the movie magnates, and as a Catholic editor remarks: 
“We recall other acts of contrition by the same interests which 
were forgotten and abandoned just as soon as public indignation 
had cooled down, and the magnates thought they could safely 
resume their old practices.” 

Meanwhile it is a hopeful sign to see that Catholic societies 
and organizations are leading in a campaign which has forced 
the peddlers of purulency to see the evil of their ways. This is 
manifestly a field for Catholic action—one in which it can effect 
a vast amount of good for the common weal. There is perhaps 
no other field of human endeavor where as a body we can accom- 
plish so much, and accomplish it speedily and effectively. We 
should hold up the hands of the men behind the N.R.A., and 
render them every possible aid. We have much to gain, and a 
campaign in this direction will be effective. Here we have a 
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more vital issue than the “chasing of the money-changers from 
the temple”; it means more than economic recovery. The im- 
mortal souls of countless young people, yes, even grown-ups, are 
at stake. It is not sufficient merely to scotch the snake; we should 
assist at its demise, and see that it is duly interred. 

P. W. Browne. 


Department of History, 
The Catholic University of America. 


METHODS OF TEACHING PROBLEM SOLVING 
IN ARITHMETIC * 


Methods of teaching problem solving in arithmetic deserve spe- 
cial consideration in view of the complicated nature of the process 
and the difficulties that pupils experience in this phase of the 
subject. Unless pupils are equipped with adequate methods of 
reading and analyzing problems, they will necessarily have to 
rely upon their ingenuity and will develop ineffective habits. 
Some become accustomed to relying upon accidental features of 
the problem such as a peculiarity of the wording, the length of 
the problem, or the size of the numbers which the problem con- 
tains. Some teachers assume that mastery of the fundamentals 
of arithmetic and average reading ability will enable pupils to 
solve any problems that they encounter. But problem solving 
involves more than the reading of the problem and a knowledge 
of the computation processes. There must be some understand- 
ing of the whole of the problem and an insight into the relations 
existing between the facts. A recognition of the essential facts 
does not always provide an understanding of the relation between 
them. Although intelligence is the vital element in the compre- 
hension of relations, there are means by which pupils may be 
directed to the organization of the facts in such a way as to lead 
to the perception of their relations. The importance of method 
increases with the complexity of the learning activity. The 
development of skill in computation is largely a matter of well 
organized and motivated practice but there can be very little 
effective problem solving without a method that will guide the 
thinking into the proper channels. It is only when a method of 
analyzing problems has been developed that practice in problem 
solving can yield any real gain. If pupils are not shown how to 
study problems, practice will only confirm the haphazard pro- 
cedures to which they resort when they are unable to understand 
the problem clearly. An effective method should enable pupils 
to obtain the correct answer through an understanding of the 
whole problem. If the method is concerned only with the correct 
answers, it will have only temporary value and will break down 
in ‘Tho fourth wil be the Saxe lowe of 
EpucaTionaL Revinw. 
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when variations in the problems obscure the identification of the 
facts. The best method of teaching pupils to solve problems in 
arithmetic must emphasize the understanding of the facts and 
the relations between them. Any method which endeavors to 
reduce problem solving to the level of habit can be only tem- 
porarily successful. 

There are several methods of teaching problem solving in 
arithmetic. Comparatively little work has been done in evaluat- 
ing these methods. These methods are primarily pupils’ methods 
of analyzing problems rather than instructional procedures but 
the methods that pupils adopt will be those with which they are 
provided unless the instruction is of such a nature as to force 
them to form substitute methods of their own invention. The 
various methods are not entirely different from one another and 
in several instances at least the same method has been given 
different names. 

The most widely used method of problem solving is generally 
referred to as the conventional method. This method directs the 
pupil to analyze the problem by ascertaining: 


1. What is asked for in the problem. 

2. What facts are given in the problem. 

3. How should these facts be used to obtain the answer. 
4. What is the answer to the problem. 


These four steps may be varied somewhat particularly in the 
way in which they are worded but the essence of this method is 
the reduction of the procedure to four more or less distinct steps. 
Occasionally additional steps are included and the method is then 
known by some other name. Durell (3) describes a six-step 
method composed of the following stages: 


1. Statement of what is given. 

2. Statement of what is to be found. 

3. Writing a list of the operations to be performed. 
4. Making an estimate of the answer. 

5. Computation. 

6. Checking the results obtained. 


This method differs from the conventional only in providing 
for an estimate of the answer and in checking the result but these 
additional steps do not necessarily belong to any one method 
of problem solving for they may be employed with any method. 
Basically the six-step method is the conventional four-step 
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method with its formal analysis of the problem into the question 
asked, the data given, the computation process to be used, and 
the actual determination of the answer. The conventional method 
is therefore rigid and formal. It is employed with all kinds of 
problems and with problems of all degrees of difficulty. It is the 
method used in the majority of textbooks in arithmetic and in 
manuals of teaching methods. Hanna (4) found this method 
recommended in fourteen of twenty arithmetic texts that he 
examined and in twelve out of sixteen professional books on 
arithmetic method. It is quite clear that authors of textbooks 
and professional literature have favored the teaching of a con- 
ventional attack on problem solving (4, page 51). 

On the basis of some observations of children’s performances 
when solving arithmetic problems, Washburne and Osborne (11) 
reached the conclusion that there is very little relation between 
ability to solve problems and the ability to make a formal anal- 
ysis of the problem as required by the conventional method. 
Pupils were able to solve problems which they were unable to 
analyze and to analyze problems that they could not solve. These 
writers suggested that the reason for this absence of relationship 
between analysis and problem solving was due to the fact that 
the children had not had any extensive experience in the type of 
formal analysis demanded by the conventional method. In a 
small experiment that was intended to appraise the value of 
formal analysis, Washburne and Osborne found that pupils who 
were given a great many problems to solve but no particular 
method of analyzing them made more progress than a group of 
children who received specific training along the lines of the con- 
ventional method. This experiment should not be regarded as 
final evidence regarding the value of training in problem analysis, 
for the numbers of pupils and the duration of the experiment 
limit the dependability of the results. The results obtained sug- 
gested the derivation of other methods of teaching pupils how to 
solve arithmetic problems. One of the methods described by 
Washburne and Osborne is the analogies method. This method 
directed the attention of the pupils to the analogy or similarity 
between difficult written problems and corresponding easy oral 
problems. It was believed that this connection of easy and diffi- 
cult problems would prove effective in breaking down some of 
the difficulty presented by the written problems. The details of 
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their investigation are considered later in connection with the 
experimental studies of the comparative values of these methods 
of teaching. 

Clark and Vincent (2) have described a method which they 
have termed the graphical analysis method. The analysis of the 
problem is made by means of a picture or diagram of the rela- 
tions existing between the elements of the problem. The method 
is illustrated by the following example provided by the authors. 


A grocer bought 24 bushels of potatoes at $1.50 per bushel. Four bushels 
spoiled. The others were sold at $2.00 per bushel. Find his profit. 


Number of bushels bought (24) 


Cost 
/ Price per bushel ($1.50) 
Number of bushels 
Profit Number of bought (24) 
bushels sold Number of bushels 
spoiled (4) 
per bushel 
($2.00) 


The pupil is directed to think of the diagram as illustrating the 
following: To find the profit, I would have to know the cost and 
the selling price; to find the cost I would have to know the 
number of bushels bought and the price per bushel; to find the 
selling price I would have to know the number of bushels sold 
and the price per bushel. 

The same method but without the diagramming of the prob- 
lem’s facts has been used by Hanna (4) in an extensive study of 
problem solving. Hanna has called his method the dependencies 
method. “This method directs the pupil to follow a particular 
thought pattern in each solution. The pupil determines first 
what is to be found in the problem. The answer to this depends 
on certain factors of the problem and each factor is likewise 
dependent upon other factors, and so on, until the pupil has un- 
raveled the essential facts and dependencies in the problem. The 
following problem will illustrate: 


Sam had 12 marbles. He found 3 more and then gave 6 to George. How 
many did Sam have left? 

The pupil is directed to think what is asked for: 

I am to find the number of marbles Sam has left. To find how many 
marbles left I would have to know the total number of marbles he had and 
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the number given away. To find the total nwmber of marbles he had, I 
would have to know the number he had at the start and the number of 
marbles he found.” 

As Hanna points out, the relations may be pictured graphically as follows: 


‘ Number at start (12) 
Total number 
Number he found (3) 


Number given away (6) 


Number left 


“Starting at the left of the paper, the child writes Number 
left. This depends on two factors, Total number and Number 
given away; consequently, two lines are drawn out to the right 
of Number left and the two dependent factors written in. The 
child knows the Number given away so he writes the figure 6 in 
brackets. But the Total number depends on two factors, namely, 
the Number at start and the Number he found. Two lines are 
therefore drawn out from Total number and the two factors 
written. The problem gives both of these facts so the pupil writes 
the figure 12 in brackets after Number at start, and 3 in brackets 
after Number he found. With this logical analysis of the depend- 
ent factors in the problem, the pupil then makes the necessary 
computations” (4, page 5). 

The dependencies method may be used with or without the 
graphic representation of the facts and their relations. As far as 
can be determined only Clark and Vincent and Hanna have de- 
scribed these methods and studied their use under school condi- 
tions. The obvious advantage of this technique of problem 
analysis is the stress that is placed on the comprehension of the 
relations between the facts rather than on the facts alone. 

Adams (1) compared a method that is practically the same as 
the conventional method with a method which he terms the anal- 
ysis method. The latter can be described best by means of an 
example. 


How many apples will Tom need to fill 4 baskets if he puts 6 apples into 
each basket? 

1. The problem is read. 

2. “What are we asked to find?” 

3. “What do we know that will help us to find the answer?”——that there 
are 4 baskets and that Tom puts 6 apples into each. 
’ 4. “What will be the name of the answer?”——apples. 
'*5. “Will he need more or less than 6 apples?” Select the number in the 
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problem that corresponds to the name of the answer. This device cannot 
be used in some division problems. 

6. “What two operations give us more for an answer?”——addition and 
multiplication. 

7. “Which shall we use here?”——multiplication. “Why could we not use 
addition?” because you cannot add “apples” and “baskets.” 

Adams’ method is more or less a modification of the conven- 
tional method although it involves a more detailed examination 
of the problem and of the relations between the facts than is 
needed in the conventional method of solving problems. It is 
well to note that, as Adams remarks, some of the steps cannot 
be used in problems involving division. Some may hesitate to 
use a method which bases the choice of operations on such rea- 
sons as those given in the example above. 

In several experiments in which these methods have been sub- 
jected to examination, the authors have provided what is referred 
to as an individual method for use in the control groups. This 
method consists in nothing more than having pupils work large 
numbers of problems by any method that they were able to em- 
ploy. No specific reference was made to the means by which 
pupils were to study the problems. It is quite apparent that the 
individual method is not a method at all but merely a name 
given to the random group of procedures which children have 
acquired from their previous training or by such haphazard ex- 
periences as result from the exigencies of the activity. There is 
no justification for regarding the individual method as a means 
of teaching pupils anything. The pupils were given only prob- 
lems and told to solve them as best they could. 

There has not been any study of these methods which included 
all of the ones that have been described. Each study has been 
confined to two or three methods, but with the overlapping be- 
tween the investigations, it is possible to reach some tentative 
conclusions. The first study that was concerned with the com- 
parative values of methods of teaching problem solving was con- 
ducted by Clark and Vincent (2). The conventional method and 
the graphic analysis method were used. Two groups of forty 
seventh and eighth grade pupils practiced each method for a 
week. The gains favored the graphic analysis method but the 
short duration of the experiment probably concealed much of the 
superiority that the graphic analysis method may be presumed 
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to possess. The graphic analysis method must have been a novel 
method to the pupils whereas the conventional method was prob- 
ably more familiar. The change of methods would require more 
time than was devoted to the learning and the full advantage of 
the new method would be obtained only when pupils had become 
habituated to its use. This preliminary study by Clark and Vin- 
cent is valuable mainly for the attention that it attracted to the 
method which they proposed. 

Hanna’s study (4) included three methods, the dependencies 
method (graphic or diagrammatical), the conventional formula 
or fourstep method, and the individual method. As already ex- 
plained, the individual method consisted in the absence of any 
definite method, the pupils being left to their own devices. This 
group really served as a control group for the evaluation of the 
other two methods. This study was conducted in the fourth and 
seventh grades. Hanna has subjected his data to minute analysis, 
including a determination of the relative merits of the several 
methods for pupils of various degrees of ability in arithmetic. 
A summary of his results is presented below. 


Comparison of Three Methods of Teaching Problem Solving in 
Arithmetic. (Hanna, 4, p. 36) 


Grade N Critical Ratios 
A-B AC B-C 
4 75 1.45 90 — 45 
7 84 1.80 — 75 — 2.50 


A= Dependencies, B = Conventional, C = Individual. 


In both grades the dependencies method is superior to the con- 
ventional method but the differences are small, being less than 
three times their standard errors. In the fourth grade the depend- 
encies method is slightly better than the individual method 
which is also slightly more effective than the conventional pro- 
cedure. In the seventh grade the principal difference is between 
the conventional and individual methods with the latter enjoy- 
ing a considerable advantage over the ordinary four-step method. 
As no one would seriously consider permitting pupils to use any 
method that they could devise, the choice is entirely between the 
dependencies method and the conventional method. The margin 
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of difference is small but as in the study by Clark and Vincent, 
it is possible that the duration of the experiment was not sufficient 
to enable the pupils to become fully accustomed to the depend- 
encies method. The results are quite similar to those obtained 
by Clark and Vincent. It seems reasonable to conclude that the 
dependencies method is slightly better than the others and that 
the conventional method is less effective than allowing pupils 
free rein in solving problems by any methods they can use. 
Hanna subdivided each of the grade groups into three sub- 
groups on the basis of the pupil’s ability in arithmetic. The re- 
sults obtained from each group are shown in the following table. 


Comparison of Three Methods of Teaching Problem Solving with Pupils of 
Three Levels of Arithmetic Ability. (Hanna, 4, pages 33 and 38) 


Grade N Ability Significance Ratios 

A-B A-C B-C 
4 27 Superior — 45 — .70 — 15 
4 26 Average 90 55 — 05 
4 22 Inferior 2.65 2.15 — 75 
7 28 Superior 3.35 70 —2.70 
7 28 Average — 60 — 80 — 25 
7 28 Inferior 55 —1.15 —1.55 


A = Dependencies, B = Conventional, C = Individual. 


There is no definite trend observable in these data other than 
the consistent inferiority of the conventional method. The only 
significant difference is the superiority of the dependencies 
method over the conventional method among the superior pupils 
of the seventh grade. 

The investigation conducted by Washburne and Osborne (11) 
involved three methods. The first consisted simply in giving pupils 
large numbers of problems te solve but no special technique of 
analyzing them. The second method consisted in definite train- 
ing in the analysis of problems while the third procedure was the 
analogy method previously described. This study was carried out 
in eighteen schools in the sixth and seventh grades. Two groups 
were formed in each grade on the basis of the teacher’s judgment, 
intelligence test scores, ability in arithmetic, and age. The prob- 
lem solving training lasted six weeks when an equivalent test 
was given to measure progress. The authors found that the chil- 
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dren who were given large numbers of problems to solve but no 
special method of attacking them gained more than the pupils 
who used either the analogy method or the analysis method. In all 
cases large gains were made which the authors attribute largely 
to the concentration of attention upon the tasks which the ex- 
periment involved. It is stated that the main point seems to be 
to give pupils plenty of problems to solve and that the children 
will learn to solve them with or without any special technique. 
Teaching pupils to make a formal analysis of problems is less 
effective than giving them many problems and helping each child 
with any special difficulties that he may encounter. 

This experiment by Washburne and Osborne is in general 
similar to Hanna’s experiment with the conventional, dependen- 
cies and individual methods of solving problems. Hanna found 
as did Washburne and Osborne that the conventional method is 
not superior to the individual method. But Washburne and 
Osborne’s experiment is open to several criticisms. Monroe and 
Engelhart (8) draw attention to the fact that “one wonders 
whether it is not somewhat futile to compare methods, each of 
which contains some logically excellent characteristics” (8, 63- 
64). The authors have not reported certain essential facts re- 
garding the reliability of the differences which exist between the 
three methods. It does appear that the inferences which they 
have drawn from the facts are possible only by a very narrow 
conception of the whole problem. Whether the method pupils 
use is named or not, they must use some method in solving their 
problem. A solution could never be arrived at without certain 
activities which constitute the method. Merely to give large 
numbers of problems is not to eliminate the influence of method 
but to conceal a large number of relevant facts. Without some 
method pupils will be compelled to grope for a solution and there 
seems to be every chance that they will build up a concept of the 
procedure to be used out of the trial-and-error methods that 
they must rely on when they are denied the benefit of instruction 
in systematic procedures. It is to be noted that the pupils in this 
experiment were from the sixth and seventh grades and may 
therefore be presumed to be acquainted with some method. These 
pupils therefore enjoyed the advantage of a very large amount of 
practice with a method which they already knew whereas the 
other pupils were limited in the amount of practice they had had 
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and some of them at least had to learn a new method when in the 
ordinary course of events no such change in methods would have 
occurred in these grades. To a certain extent the experimental 
conditions are so arranged as to yield the very result that the 
authors obtained. For this reason as well as for others, there 
seems to be considerable justification for regarding this experi- 
ment as of very doubtful validity. The recommendation that 
pupils simply be given large numbers of problems to work with- 
out any special training in how to solve the problems is contrary 
to common sense. It suggests a deep rooted belief in the efficacy 
of exercise alone, a belief that is totally at variance with the prin- 
ciples of educational psychology. 

Adams’ recent study included two methods, one of which 
Adams designates as an analytical method and the second as a 
non-analytical method. The non-analytical method is virtually 
the same as the conventional method and may be referred to as 
the conventional method hereafter. The analytical method has 
already been described. The two methods differ principally in 
the amount of analysis which they involve rather than in the use 
of a procedure in one that is totally different from that of the 
other. The experiment was carried on in the third and fourth 
grades and was divided into three parts. In the first part 834 
pupils use the analysis method and 772 pupils the method which 
the teachers employed in their regular instruction. The experi- 
ment lasted eight weeks and the gains in the classes using the 
analytical method were somewhat greater than in the control 
classes. The second part of the experiment with a larger number 
of pupils lasted seven weeks and led to inconclusive results. In the 
last part of the experiment 1,938 pupils in experimental classes 
followed the analytical method while 1,836 pupils in the control 
classes used the conventional method. This part of the experi- 
ment also lasted eight weeks. The analysis method yielded 
slightly better results in the third grade classes but the methods 
yielded the same results in the fourth grade. As Adams points out, 
the duration of the experiment was probably insufficient to enable 
many pupils to adjust their work to the analysis method which 
was new to them. 

It is clear that existing studies do not permit a final answer to 
the question of the relative merits of the several methods of solv- 
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ing problems in arithmetic. Clark and Vincent found some su- 
periority in the graphical analysis method and Hanna found that 
the very similar dependencies method was at least as good as 
the conventional and the individual methods. The results ob- 
tained by Washburne and Osborne suffer from several defects in 
the experimental procedure and the conclusions do not seem to 
be fully supported by all the facts in the case. Adams’ investiga- 
tion was limited in duration but seems to indicate that teaching 
pupils to analyze carefully all the facts and relations in problems 
is somewhat superior to a more cursory analysis comparable with 
that produced by the conventional method. After reviewing these 
studies, Monroe and Engelhart (8) conclude that systematic and 
persistent training in a procedure for attacking verbal problems 
results in higher scores on problem tests. But, as they point out, 
this generalization scarcely needs experimental support since it is 
an obvious fact from the fundamental principles of learning. 
With regard to the relative merits of the methods of problem 
solving, Monroe and Engelhart discount most of the studies that 
have been made and remark that “It may be concluded, there- 
fore, that several methods of teaching pupils to solve verbal prob- 
lems in arithmetic are feasible, but the effectiveness of these 
methods in practice depends to a large extent upon the zeal and 
skill of the teachers using them.” (8, page 67.) The same might 
be said of any method of teaching for the most important phase 
of any method is the effectiveness of its use rather than its in- 
herent advantages which exist independently of the way in which 
the method is employed. Among the various factors affecting the 
learning of school subjects, method or technique is of only minor 
importance, being excelled by the effort which pupils exert, the 
amount of ability which they possess and probably by other con- 
ditions as well. The point at issue is not the relative importance 
of effort and method but the comparative value of the methods 
considered by themselves. Almost any method well taught will 
produce better results than the “best” method if the latter is 
poorly taught. This is obvious but seems to have been over- 
looked by those who when comparing methods bring into the dis- 
cussion the irrelevant question of the zeal and enthusiasm of the 
teachers. It would indeed be surprising if any method could be 
misused successfully. 
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It is necessary to provide pupils with some assistance in the 
way of a technique of solving problems. The individual method 
which leaves pupils to their own devices is really the absence of 
any method and may be left out of consideration. The choice 
of methods may therefore be restricted to the conventional 
method, the analysis method, and the analogies method. As pre- 
viously pointed out, the analysis method is described by Adams 
is little more than an elaboration of the conventional method, 
increasing the attention to the details and being less formal in 
its application. For purposes of the present discussion, the analy- 
sis method and the conventional method may be treated as one. 

There is a widespread conviction that the conventional method 
suffers from several limitations. It does provide pupils well 
versed in problem solving with the essential facts but it may be 
questioned whether it is of any value to those who are most in 
need of a systematic method of procedure. It does not seem to 
go deeply enough into what the problem contains to disclose what 
operation should be performed with the numbers. It does inform 
the pupil what is asked and what is given but it skips the essen- 
tial step of placing attention on the relations between these two 
facts and leaves the choice of method to intuition or guessing. If 
the pupil is not enabled to see why he should use a certain proc- 
ess, the analysis of the problem is inadequate and it is precisely 
in this that the conventional method is most deficient. It jumps 
all the way from the statement of the facts to the choice of a com- 
putation process without dwelling on the relationship between 
what is wanted and what is given. In a word, it provides the 
facts of the problem but not the relations between them. 

The analogies method is not commonly encountered and is in- 
cluded in only one investigation. The worst feature of the analo- 
gies method is that it may cultivate a habit of associating exam- 
ples with a certain type problem merely through some superfi- 
‘cial resemblance such as is provided by a word or phrase that the 
statement of the problem contains. In this way it does not ex- 
cite thinking—it tends rather to inhibit thinking. An adequate 
method of thinking should not eliminate the thinking but should 
guide the pupil through the diffculties which thinking involves. 
The analogies method evades the difficulty—it can scarcely be 
said to solve it. As noted in a previous article, pupils are very 
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prone to solve problems on the basis of the analogy with other 
problems. When this is attempted there is always a fairly good 
chance that they will make mistakes for if all problems were 
alike, the method would be successful but as problems necessarily 
differ from one another, the accuracy of the thinking depends on 
the closeness of the analogy. As a method of attacking arithme- . 
tic problems it has little to recommend it and much to be said 
against it. It may be very useful to point out similarities be- 
tween problems but analogies are another matter. Pupils can 
generalize only when similarities are noted and any suitable 
method of teaching will strive constantly to enable pupils to 
form adequate generalizations. 

The dependencies method and the graphical analysis method 
are essentially alike and may be discussed together. These 
methods are favored by the experimental evidence although the 
amount of their superiority is comparatively slight. The major 
advantage of these methods is that they stress thinking rather 
than such procedures as seeing analogies. Throughout the depend- 
encies method the insistence is laid on the bearing that each fact 
has on all other facts. The child is taught to see that the answer 
depends on certain facts, these in turn depend on others, and so 
there is developed a clear comprehension of the relations existing 
throughout the problem. The dependencies method is not one 
that can be employed mechanically as can some of the other 
methods. These advantages seem sufficient to recommend the use 
of the dependencies method either with or without the graphic 
representation of the relations as used in the method advocated 
by Clark and Vincent. Teachers will undoubtedly find it helpful 
to have children write out the facts, arranging them according 
to their relations. As facility is developed, some of the graphic 
analysis may be abbreviated and the children encouraged to per- 
form the task mentally, always thinking of what each fact de- 
pends on and working backwards from what is asked to what is 
given. 
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PROVISIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES, 
MARKING, AND PROMOTION * 


The secondary school in the past was selective and the percent- 
age of pupils above average in native intellectual capacity was 
rather large. The student body was a fairly homogeneous group 
and the individuals, to a great degree, manifested a similarity in 
abilities, interests, aims, and needs. The condition today is very 
different; homogeneity is replaced by heterogeneity. Increased 
enrollment due to compulsory attendance brings to the secondary 
school pupils of varying ability and capacity. In addition to 
satisfying pupil needs and interests the secondary school must 
now provide instruction to meet different degrees of academic 
intelligence possessed by the pupils. Those less capable must be 
given instruction at their own level of intelligence. The aim is not 
to make all students alike, but rather, to develop the best in each 
individual. Consequently, the secondary school of today at- 
tempts to provide for differentiation in ability. 

The Survey ? reveals that 8,594 secondary schools use more than 
28 schemes to provide for individual differences. These schemes 
can be reduced to seven categories: (1) Homogeneous grouping, 
(2) special classes, (3) plans characterized by the unit assign- 
ment, (4) scientific study of problem cases, (5) variation in pupil 
load, (6) out-of-school projects and studies, and (7) advisory or 
guidance programs. The first three mentioned are the most 
popular. 

Homogeneous grouping (defined as refined classification) is 
based on pupils’ needs, as in segregation of pupils for remedial 
teaching; or it may be based upon pupils’ aims or objectives, as 
in college-preparatory and non-college-preparatory mathematics, 
Latin, or English. It is pointed out that homogeneous grouping 
and ability grouping are not synonymous. In large schools 
homogeneous grouping with reference to pupils’ needs and aims 
is usually realized through differentiated courses and curricula. 
Further segregation on the basis of ability to do the work of the 


* This is the third of a series of articles on the National Survey of Second- 
ary Education. The fourth will appear in the June issue of CaTHOLIc 
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course may follow, and this second procedure is more exactly 
known as ability grouping. 

Homogeneous grouping usually implies class sections and is 
more common in schools with large enrollments. Of the 2,740 
secondary schools reporting the use of homogenous grouping only 
118 had enrollments of 50 or fewer pupils. A detailed study of 289 
highly selected schools which placed unusual emphasis on homo- 
geneous grouping shows that: (1) Forty-six per cent of the 
courses are offered to pupils in homogeneous groups. (2) Group- 
ing decreases regularly from lower to higher grades of the second- 
ary school. (3) Academic subjects which enroll many pupils rank 
highest, e. g., general mathematics, English, general science, etc.; 
non-academic subjects and those required of fewer students rank 
lowest, e.g., commercial geography, solid geometry, commercial 
law, and agriculture. (4) There is a slight tendency to employ 
more grouping when the grade enrollment exceeds 200 pupils. 
(5) Grouping is more commonly found in reorganized secondary 
schools. (6) The number of homogeneous levels provided for 
becomes less fixed from the lower to the higher grades; in grades 
7 and 8 there are usually three, and in grades 11 and 12 the 
number of levels depends upon the number of pupils available. 
(7) “The extent to which grouping is practiced in the various 
grades and subject-matter fields of these selected schools is 
determined largely by common-sense considerations of practica- 
bility and desirability.” 

These selected schools use 16 bases which determine the pupils’ 
place in any particular group. The smallest schools (enrollment 
less than 100 pupils) and the largest schools (enrollment over 
1,000 pupils) account for 18 per cent of all schools which use only 
a single base. The small schools tend toward the exclusive use of 
teachers’ marks as a single basis and the large schools toward 
the result from group mental tests. Other schools generally use 
several criteria to form a composite rather than a single basis of 
grouping. The “intelligence quotient from a group mental test” 
is used by 44.5 per cent of the schools; “average scholarship 
marks in all subjects combined” ranks second (36.5 per cent) ; 
and “industry, application, or effort” ranks third (35 per cent). 
The lowest ranks are held by “individual intelligence test score 
or mental age” (11.5 per cent), “type of home environment” (6 
per cent), and “score from a prognostic test” (1 per cent). 

The method of assigning each pupil to the proper group varies. 
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In the smaller schools the teacher usually decides upon the classi- 
fication, since grouping is carried out within the class section. 
In the larger schools a central agency or committee makes this 
decision. When a compromise is effected, the duty is shared by 
the subject-matter supervisiors and the department heads. 

The schools studied in this survey usually attempt to schedule 
fewer pupils in the slow sections than to the average groups; 
fact sections have more pupils than the average groups. 

It may not always be possible to place pupils in the correct 
sections, and misplacement to the extent of 10 per cent is reported 
by some of the schools. The median represents but 3 per cent 
of the total enrollment. The necessity of balancing class size, 
irregular schedules, and the election of special subjects are men- 
tioned as chief causes of misplacement. Pupils may be trans- 
ferred from one level to another upon the recommendation of the 
teacher, or to balance class size. The request or objection of 
pupil or of the parent is less frequently mentioned as the reason 
for making any change. 

The modification of courses and the differentiation of teaching 
procedure are employed by the schools which stress homogeneous 
grouping. The larger schools offer modified courses in English, 
mathematics, social studies, and science. Small schools are dif- 
ferentiating teaching procedure within the class section to a 
larger extent than the large schools. “Differentiation of teaching 
procedure for groups of varying abilities has proved much more 
feasible under practical public-school conditions than the differ- 
entiation of subject matter.” 

Pupils who cannot normally be placed in any one of the three 
levels employed in homogeneous grouping are provided for in 
special classes. These classes are in a nature of a clinic and 
assignment is not- permanent except in extreme cases. Special 
classes are provided about nine times as often for very slow as 
for very bright students. For the very slow pupils there are, 
“(1) special classes for slow pupils, (2) special classes for fail- 
ures, (3) opportunity classes for slow pupils, (4) adjustment 
classes, (5) remedial classes, and (6) restoration classes.” For 
very capable or gifted pupils there are, “(1) special classes to ac- 
celerate capable pupils, and (2) opportunity classes for gifted 
pupils.” 

While no definite formula is employed, usually the teacher’s 
rating of the pupil’s academic ability and the average scholar- 
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ship marks in certain subjects determine assignment to special 
classes. The following types of data are stressed in assigning 
pupils to special classes for the very capable or gifted: “(1) 
Industry, application, or effort; (2) health; (3) average scholar- 
ship marks in all subjects combined; (4) intelligence quotient 
from a group test; (5) physical maturity; and (6) social ma- 
turity.” 

Teachers in charge of the special classes, in addition to ade- 
quate general training, should possess certain essential qualifica- 
tions. The three characteristics demanded of a teacher of a very 
slow group are: Sympathy, patience, and skill in diagnosing 
pupils’ difficulties. The most frequently mentioned qualifications 
of teachers of the very capable or gifted are: High intelligence, 
versatility, and superior knowledge of subject matter. 

The reactions of pupils and parents to special classes are gener- 
ally favorable. “Slow pupils, in general, appreciate the opportu- 
nities which assignment to special classes affords. They enjoy their 
work more, are less discouraged, do better work, attend school 
more regularly, and remain in school longer than before special 
classes were started. Schools where special classes for slow pupils 
are functioning successfully, report that pupils are eager to enter 
these classes, frequently request an assignment, and that there is 
always a waiting list. Slow pupils, when freed from the incubus 
of their more able fellows, are reported to develop initiative and 
to think for themselves.” However, care must. be exercised that 
pupils will not be stigmatized. To deprive the slow student of 
electives, of home room activities, club activities, and other ex- 
tracurricular activities may be too great a penalty and the pupil 
soon realizes that he is not a “regular” student. “Parents of slow 
pupils tend to pay little attention to the children’s program in 
school. However, the discerning ones are reported to approve 
special classes for the slow and to commend teachers and ad- 
ministrators for the interest shown in the children.” But, “if the 
idea gets abroad that the classes are designed for mental defec- 
tives many parents at once become sensitive. Under such circum- 
stances those parents of good social standing often object stren- 
uously to having their children enrolled in special classes.” 

Teachers and administrators favor special classes because the 
task of teaching the regular classes becomes simpler and easier, 
and there is also considerable reduction in retardation, failure, 
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and disciplinary problems. Fear is expressed by some that pupils 
may take advantage of the situation and become indolent. 

Further provision for individual differences is made by using 
plans characterized by the unit assignment. In an introductory 
chapter the Monograph attempts to bring order out of chaos. 
The perplexing nomenclature with its general terms, specific plans, 
techniques, methods, and their modifications is responsible for a 
confusion which only educators and educationists could create. 
The Survey made an intensive study of 457 schools which stressed 
some form of unit assignment. The following grouping was finally 
made: There were 52 schools using the Morrison plan; 32, the 
Dalton plan; 11, the Winnetka technique; 1, differentiated as- 
signment; 40, long-unit assignments; 24, individualized instruc- 
tion; 58, the contract plan; 26, the laboratory plan; 62, the prob- 
lem method; 54, the project method; and 97, some combination 
of two or more of the last seven terms. 

The Morrison, Winnetka, and Dalton plans are described 
in detail and an attempt is made to compare and evaluate the 
schools which stress these particular techniques. Interesting con- 
clusions are reached: (1) “All practices considered . . . the con- 
clusion is inevitable that certain ideas incorporated in Morrison’s 
The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School have modified 
classroom procedures in these schools to an important extent.” 
(2) “The facts have shown that of the 32 highly selected schools 
included in the study, only one reveals in its practices any con- 
siderable number of the features and procedures of the orthordox 
Dalton school.” (3) “In view of the facts which have been de- 
tailed, and many other facts which it seems unnecessary to pre- 
sent, but one conclusion can be reached, namely, whatever these 
respondents are using they are not using the Winnetka technique. 
In view of the manner of selecting these schools one may say 
with assurance that if their practices do not resemble the Win- 
netka technique then it is very doubtful whether any close ap- 
proximation to the Winnetka technique exists in any secondary 
school outside of Winnetka itself.” 

Perhaps these same conclusions can be opglind to the other 
schools using these plans but which were not included in the 
highly selected group. Of the 8,594 schools included in the 
report 737 use the Morrison plan; 162, the Dalton plan; and 119, 
the Winnetka technique. 
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The remaining seven “plans” which are characterized by the 
unit assignment could not be compared or evaluated because 
“an analysis of the literature fails utterly to establish a set of 
authoritative criteria by means of which one might determine 
the orthodoxy of the practices of the schools reporting the use 
of one or more of the procedures.” The Monograph merely re- 
ports what is being done in the 362 schools, especially selected 
for this particular study, when they employ one or another of the 
seven procedures. Some of the conclusions reached are: (1) 
Practices of the seven groups of schools are almost identical re- 
gardless of the name that is used to designate the particular 
procedure. (2) Usually a given course is broken up into major 
allotments or assignments. (3) The unit assignment is used to the 
extent of 79 per cent in social studies; 72, in science; 67, in Eng- 
lish; 57, in mathematics; 41, in commercial subjects; 28, in in- 
dustrial and household arts; 27, in foreign language; 26, in music ; 
26, in art; 26, in physical education (classroom) ; and 24 per cent 
in physical education (gymnasium). (4) The many difficulties 
encountered in planning, revising, and correlating unit assign- 
ments are principally due to the limited time the teachers have 
at their disposal because of heavy teaching, administrative, or 
extracurriculum duties. (5) The steps used in teaching according 
to the unit-assignment plan are introduction, individual-work or 
laboratory period, class discussion, and testing period; to these 
many schools add reteaching and retesting. 

Particular attention is called to the relation of the unit to the 
unit assignment. “The unit is best regarded as a concept, atti- 
tude, appreciation, knowledge, or skill to be acquired by the 
pupil, which, if acquired, presumably will modify his thinking 
or his other behavior in a desirable way.” On the other hand, “the 
unit assignment consists of the suggested or required activities 
and experiences planned by the teacher to enable the pupil to 
master the unit; that is, to enable the pupil to acquire the desired 
concept, attitude, appreciation, knowledge, or skill.” Guide 
sheets are generally used and consist of an organized arrange- 
ment of the following items: Questions; problems; reading ref- 
erences; experiments to be performed; vocabulary lists to be 
mastered; terms to be defined; topics for discussions, floor talks, 
dramatizations, or demonstrations; and other related elective 
problems and projects. | 
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The three provisions for individual differences thus far de- 
scribed—homogeneous grouping, special classes, and the unit as- 
signment—may be looked upon as core elements of a typically 
successful program. These plans are not considered alternative 
procedures; rather, they are complementary. Special classes be- 
gin where homogeneous grouping leaves off, and the unit as- 
signment is extensively used in special classes. 

Personnel studies were reported by 1,343 schools. The scien- 
tific study of problem cases is most frequently recommended by 
the classroom teacher. Others who may request a case study are 
the parent, the principal, an adviser, the dean of girls, a super- 
visor, or the dean of boys. Specific symptoms shown by the pupil 
are set forth in writing and the case is studied by the school 
psychologist or some other official. Pupils are most frequently 
recommended for case study because of low general ability, low 
ability in special fields, lack of interest, or physical handicaps. 
Other reasons included in the report are: “Nervousness or rest- 
lessness; ‘spoiling’ due to lax discipline in the home; ‘mischiev- 
ousness,’ defined as being constantly responsible for annoyances, 
none of which taken singly is very serious; personality difficulties; 
stealing; lying; and vandalism.” 

When a case is reported a preliminary study is made. School 
records may supply sufficient information concerning the pupil’s 
history to make a tentative diagnosis of the difficulty and pre- 
scribe remedial treatment. If the treatment based on the pre- 
liminary study proves ineffective a complete case study is made. 
This consists of gathering detailed information and covers the 
following aspects: Census data; medical and physical examina- 
tion data; school history; recreational and leisure activities; 
pupil’s associates; facts concerning the immediate farmily; other 
facts concerning the family, home, and neighborhood; and pupil’s 
plans for the future. Whoever assumes the responsibility of cor- 
recting objectionable behavior performs the following duties 
listed in the order of frequency of mention: “(1) Holds friendly 
conferences with the pupil when desirable or necessary, (2) rec- 
ommends courses which the pupil should carry in school, (3) 
visits the home, (4) keeps informed concerning the pupil’s prog- 
ress, conduct, and attitude in school, (5) interviews the pupil’s 
teachers, (6) sees that the pupil receives the clinical, medical, and 
health services necessary to correct or to alleviate remediable 
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mental or physical defects or ill health, (7) keeps detailed record 
of pupil’s responses to treatment, (8) calls conferences of faculty 
members who come in daily contact with the pupil.” 

A separate follow-up inquiry was made to determine the extent 
and success of psychological studies. The following activities 
were reported as auxiliary to the plans of providing for individual 
differences: “Studies of failures; the administration of educa- 
tional tests and the subsequent study of pupil progress; case 
studies of all pupils retarded two or more years; studies of 
directed learning; studies of reading difficulties; the testing and 
rating of civic, social, and personality traits; and personal in- 
terviews with pupils leading to guidance.” Only 6 per cent of the 
respondents estimated such studies to be meeting with unusual 
success. 

Providing for individual differences through variation of pupil 
load was reported by 6,428 schools. Since this particular practice 
involves no more than limiting the pupil in the number of sub- 
jects he may carry during the school term, it necessarily leads 
merely to retardation or acceleration of the pupil. This provision 
is used more frequently in the higher than in the lower grades 
of the secondary school. Of the 21 different items mentioned as 
likely to influence the decision, the determining factor usually is 
“the pupil’s average scholarship marks in all subjects combined.” 
The requirements of accrediting agencies must be satisfied, 
hence, not too great a variation from accepted standards exists. 
This plan is used with estimated unusual success by 12 per cent 
of the schools reporting it. 

Credit for out-of-school projects and studies is given by 3,451 
schools and 12 per cent of these report estimated unusual success 
with it. This plan finds especial favor in schools enrolling from 
101 to 500 pupils. Omitting the Smith-Hughes work from con- 
sideration, the most frequently mentioned out-of-school project 
or study is some phase of instrumental music. Arranged from 
the highest to the lowest in the order of the number of pupils en- 
rolled, other fields mentioned are: Physical training, vocal music, 
_ cooking, sewing, animal husbandry, Bible study, field crops, va- 
rious phases of industrial arts, privately tutored subjects to make 
up failures, draftsmanship, correspondence study, and garden 
crops. “A composite of all schools reporting shows that pupils 
who are carrying these various types of out-of-school projects or 
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studies are only a fraction of 1 per cent of the total enrollment.” 

Advisory and guidance programs are not treated in detail since 
Monograph No. 14 presents the subject in all its phases. It may 
be mentioned that exploratory courses are most commonly found 
in the lower grades of the reorganized secondary schools. Of the 
1,900 schools giving such courses, 10 per cent report estimated 
unusual success. Forty-two per cent of the schools included in 
this study reported “advisory programs for pupil guidance” and 
15 per cent of the schools in this group report estimated unusual 
success. 

While the 28 specific plans for providing for individual differ- 
ences could be grouped for the purpose of discussion into 7 cate- 
gories, various other provisions mentioned by only 56 schools pre- 
sented no such opportunity for classification. These other pro- 
visions are: “Extracurriculum activities, work-study-play or 
platoon plan, group study plan, practical-arts courses for over- 
age pupils, wide variety of courses, correspondence study, sum- 
mer schools, private tutoring, sight-conservation classes, speech- 
correction classes, lip-reading classes, and Braile rooms.” 

Of fundamental significance is the fact that provisions for in- 
dividual differences are innovations in the secondary schools. 
Only two plans are mentioned by more than 50 per cent of the 
schools reporting; these are, “variation in pupil load” (75 per 
cent) and “special coaching of slow pupils” (59 per cent). “No 
fact has been established more firmly by this study than the 
fact that comparatively few schools are making thorough pro- 
visions for individual differences.” 

Another important revelation is that a low percentage of 
schools report estimated success with the plan that is adopted. 
When the total number of schools (8,594) whose replies were tab- 
ulated is taken as a-base, no provision is reported in use with es- 
timated success by more than 9 per cent of the schools. However, 
if each percentage is derived by taking as a base the number of 
schools reporting the given provision in use a somewhat higher 
ratio is obtained. The six most successful provisions are: Homo- 
geneous grouping 26 per cent, Morrison plan 24 per cent, oppor- 
tunity rooms for gifted pupils 21 per cent, contract plan 20 per 
cent, differentiated assignments 19 per cent, and opportunity 
rooms for slow pupils 18 per cent. “In other words, only one prin- 
cipal in four or five using any one ofi these plans has any consid- 
erable measure of confidence in its success.” 
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MARKING AND PROMOTION 


Procedures in marking and promotion are considered a related 
study and therefore include in this Monograph. Schools selected 
for outstanding practices in homogeneous grouping, special 
classes, and the unit assignment provided much of the data used 
in the treatment of this topic. 

Among the 258 schools selected for intensive study 77 per cent 
are of the reorganized type, and 75 per cent have an enrollment 
of more than 500 pupils. Counting minor variations 100 different 
marking systems are in use. The form in which marks are issued 
in these selected schools varies: Letters or other symbols 81 per 
cent, percentages 26 per cent, class ranks 9 per cent, percentile 
ranks 3 per cent, written records or logs of pupils’ progress 2 per 
cent, accomplishment quotients 1 per cent, sigma scores 1 per 
cent; the excess of 100 per cent is accounted for by the fact that 
some schools issue marks in more than a single form. Uniformity 
within the local systems is reported by 80 per cent of the schools. 
“The fact that, in a fifth of the schools studied, a uniform practice 
in marking does not exist even within the secondary schools of the 
local system again reflects the existing uncertainty as to what the 
marking procedure should be.” 

The purpose served by marks, mentioned by three-fourths of 
the schools are: Keeping parents informed of pupil’s progress, 
furnishing a basis for promotion, furnishing a basis for gradua- 
tion, motivating pupils, and furnishing a basis for the awarding 
of honors. 

As substitutes for marks some schools issue statements of mas- 
tery of unit assignments, others employ informal letters to 
parents. 

In some schools attempts are made to include in the subject- 
matter mark such factors: preparation, application, knowledge 
of the subject, use of English, and progress. 

In order to guide teachers in the awarding of marks the fol- 
lowing methods are used: “Group and individual conferences, 
printed or typed explanatory material, the normal curve, estab- 
lished criteria in each subject for the awarding of the marks, and 
objective tests.” Ranking and graphical methods are mentioned 
as the most successful efforts to interpret the marks to pupils 
and parents. 

In most schools the passing mark means promotion. In 40 per 
cent of the schools teachers award failing marks without the ne- 
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cessity of consulting anyone in advance. In one-third of the 
schools the teachers are required to consult with any of the fol- 
lowing before assigning a mark which means failure: The prin- 
cipal, department head, pupil’s home-room teacher, other teachers 
having the pupil in their classes, counselor, dean of girls, dean of 
boys, superintendent, and supervisor. The general policy is to 
leave the final decision with the teacher except in instances where 
the pupils may not receive fair treatment. 

Factors other than scholarship influence the passing or failing 
of the pupil. The most commonly mentioned factors are: Pupil’s 
effort, attendance, age, handicaps, ability, and probable effect 
of promotion or non-promotion on the pupil. 

The minimum mark required for credit in a subject is the same 
as the average mark accepted for graduation (median 73 per 
cent). For recommendation to college the median “lowest average 
mark” accepted is 83 per cent. 

Trial promotions are practiced even when a failing mark 
must be given. In these schools the proportion of pupils so pro- 
moted averages about 2 per cent of the total enrollment. Thirty 
per cent of pupils promoted on trial succeed in the advanced 
work. 

Yearly promotions are characteristic of small schools; and 
semester promotions are more common in the larger schools. 

Eight per cent of the reporting schools state that “pupils who 
complete a given curriculum to the best of their abilities. yet fail 
to attain the standards for a regular diploma, are given a special 
certificate.” The types of awards based upon certain require- 
ments are a diploma of graduation, a certificate of completion, 
and a letter certifying attendance. 

This Monograph presents a detailed account of what secondary 
schools are doing to provide for individual differences. Certain 
significant facts merit our attention: (1) The organization and 
the size of the school appear to be factors in making provisions 
for individual differences. (2) Plans characterized by the unit as- 
signment are modified to suit local conditions. (3) Only a rela- 
tively small number of administrators feel that our present plans 
for providing for individual differences are adequate and satis- 
factory. 

Francis JosePH DRoBKA. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


WHAT GOOD IS THE KINDERGARTEN? 


Ever since the time, and indeed before the time, a civil war 
was fought on the subject, tha power and influence of the federal 
government has steadily grown. During the process of the 
centralization of power the country has kept steadily before it 
the ideal of democracy. The attempt to reconcile the fact and 
the ideal has led to the creation of such a number of bureaus, 
that many writers say a bureaucracy is now an accomplished 
fact. The eyes of the country have turned steadily towards 
Washington for information, for money, for direction. And now 
in the present distress the country still looks toward Washington 
for some sudden solution of the economic impasse, something 
after the manner of a country boy at the fair watching a ma- 
gician pull rabbits out of a silk hat. 

While the bureaucracy was being established, the home was 
being disestablished. Although the waning influence of the home 
cannot be said to be caused by the waxing influence of the 
federal government, yet the two social trends have gone on hand 
in hand. And the increasing influence of the federal government 
has in some instances, at least, had a deteriorating effect upon 
the home. The attempt to legislate birth control is an indica- 
tion of how far reaching, how fatal the control of human rela- 
tions might become. The steadily growing movement of the 
government to assume control of national education is another 
indication of the process. 

This growth of education has occurred at both ends of the 
educative process. That is, the years a child spends in school 
have been lengthened by the High School and Continuation 
School, the rise of Colleges and Universities. And on the other 
end, the child has been taken out of the home at an increasingly 
early age by means of the kindergarten and the pre-kindergarten. 

No one would object to adding years of school life by means 
of High Schools and Colleges. Our present economic condition 
makes that highly imperative. But any one might object to the 
removal of the child from the home at an early age for many 
reasons. 

For example, it can easily be seen that sending the baby to 
school at four or five years old lessens both the influence and the 
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responsibility of the home. That it lessens responsibility is ob- 
vious. It means that a mother need not bother herself to teach 
her child anything whatsoever. She may leave the entire proc- 
ess in the hands of the school. She may even allow bad habits 
to go unchecked, knowing that the school will develop her child’s 
character according to the most highly recommended and latest 
plan. Catholic mothers even let the school teach her child his 
daily prayers. “The prayers I learned at my Mother’s knee” 
is in danger of becoming a proverb in place of remaining the 
description of an historical fact. 

Now if it continues to happen that children are taken out of 
the home at such an early age that the mother hardly has time to 
become acquainted with them, and if it continues to happen that 
the government assumes inore and more control over the school, 
it might possibly come to the point where the control of minute 
human relations would pass from the parents to the president 
completely. Of course that will never occur. But the movement 
is in that direction. Probably the birth controllers will stop the 
process by keeping children from being born in the first place. 
But aside from that, it can be clearly seen that the kindergarten 
has in fact lined itself up with all the manifold agents working 
against the influence and prestige of family life. The kinder- 
garten, then, becomes, like divorce, a thing which has the appear- 
ance of good, which actually does accomplish good in many in- 
dividual instances, but which in the long run and in general 
accomplishes evil. 

Accordingly, the wise thing to do is to abolish it. And at the 
present time, when retrenchment in educational expenditure ap- 
pears necessary, everything is propitious for letting it become a 
thing of the past. 

Besides being an agency working harm to society in the long 
run, the kindergarten can be shown to be quite unnecessary and 
superfluous. 

I daresay any kindergarten teacher would admit that every- 
thing she teaches her children could be taught them at home, al- 
though as a matter of fact it may not be done. She would also 
admit that early education by their mothers is more desirable. 
At least the early recollections of childhood would then be cen- 
tered about a parent whom the child will probably meet in later 
life more frequently than the kindergarten teacher. In that case 
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the parent may continue to be guide and director, and the child 
grown-up may even go so far as to seek his parents’ advice about 
adult problems such as marriage. So, if this early education can 
be accomplished in the home, it is much better for the child that 
it be done there rather than in school. 

Now there exist only two situations in which the education of 
a child up to the age of seven years cannot be accomplished in 
the home. The first of these is one in which the home is vicious, 
in which the father and mother are actually intent upon teaching 
evil. But that sort of home is rather rare, and, in any event, the 
solution is not the removal of the child for a few hours a day, but 
all the time. 

The second situation is found in homes where parents wish to 
teach their children but lack ability. The lack of ability can 
come from the fact that both parents are under the necessity of 
going out of the home to work. The solution for this evil is not 
to take the child away so they can be free to work, but to remedy 
the social condition which makes the employment of both par- 
ents necessary. 

The lack of ability may arise, secondly, not from external con- 
ditions, but from internal, when the parents are too ignorant to 
bring up their children. In this case the remedy is to teach the 
mother rather than the children. This is more economical be- 
cause only one mother in each family needs to be trained whereas 
any number of children over a long period of years will need to 
be instructed. If the mother can be instructed in how to ac- 
complish the pre-school education of her first child, it is con- 
ceivable that she will be able to take care of the subsequent chil- 
dren without further training. 

If it is brought forward that a mother who is able to cook and 
keep house has not sufficient intelligence to teach her children 
what is ordinarily taught in the kindergarten, then it must be 
concluded that the human race has become greatly degraded, and 
that the intellectual capacity of the female sex has fled to school 
teachers. 

The presence of the child in the home and the interest of the 
parents in its pre-school education will have just as good an 
effect upon the home itself as it will have on the child. It might 
result in the secession of the mother from one or two bridge clubs, 
or from some so-called literary society, but at the same time 
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it might center her interest upon things which the wise believe 
to be more important. 

By abolishing the kindergarten, then, the home would be re- 
stored in the direction of its rightful prestige, the parents given 
enough duties to keep divorce from the door, the children taught 
by the one best fitted by nature to teach them, money saved for 
more wise expenditure, and finally the tendency to give the state 
control of everything, from conception to cremation, would be 
counteracted at least in a slight degree. 


Bussarp. 


DEVELOPING READING ABILITY IN FRENCH 


Some twenty years ago an imperative need was felt for im- 
provement in language teaching, for the grammar-translation 
method which held “tyrannical” sway in the classroom was said 
to deaden interest and repel the prospective pupil. A remedy was 
sought in the direct method, and so great was the zeal of its 
devotees that from the very first day the pupil was initiated in 
the use of the spoken language, and was taught to repeat simple 
phrases and sentences in French in the hope that he would 
eventually become a conversational expert. Little attention was 
paid to grammar, which was supposed to take care of itself if 
the pupil succeeded in mastering the spoken language. After 
spending two decades in experimenting with the direct method, 


educators shifted the emphasis from conversation to reading, 


for it had been found that pupils could not learn to converse in 
French under existing conditions in the public schools. “Con- 
versation might be taught in special schools or by private tutors,” 
urged the objectors, “but there were not enough capable teachers, 
nor was there enough time allotted for the purpose in the public 
schools.” Moreover, results were convincing. After a four-year 
course with teachers using the direct method, pupils were found 
to have acquired very slight conversational ability. Their pro- 
nunciation was imperfect, and they made grammatical blunders 
of a most elementary nature. They did remember phases that 
had been repeated daily in the classroom, such as: Fermez la 
porte, or Comment allezvous? But if one ventured somewhat 
farther afield they found themselves in terra incognita. 

This condition of affairs caused the pendulum to swing to the 
other extreme, and now the greatest emphasis is laid on acquir- 
ing reading ability. Professor H. C. Morrison in his “Practice 
of Teaching in the Secondary School,” mentions two primary ob- 
jectives in language study, the reading adaptation and the speak- 
ing adaptation. The latter he thinks the pupils may not be able 
to acquire. But there is no doubt that the pupil can acquire the 
former; hence the teacher should utilize such forms of presenta- 
tion, reading material and class exercises as will focus definitely 
upon the attainment of this objective. Learning facts about the 
structure of the language will not automatically produce ability 
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How, therefore, can the reading adaptation best be acquired? 
To begin with, there should be careful drill in pronunciation to 
provide for correct thought that is to accompany silent reading 
and also to give a foundation for oral command of the language. 
There is no getting away from the study of grammatical forms, 
for the comprehension of any language. Hence, these must be 
mastered as part of the daily program. If the pupil intends to 
acquire only a reading knowledge of the language, more com- 
plicated forms may be dispensed with, and emphasis placed upon 
those that contribute to immediate reading ability. The vocabul- 
ary should be limited to words of current usage, and extraordinary 
words which require frequent reference to the dictionary should 
be excluded. 

From the very beginning pupils should be trained to read with 
direct comprehension. This requires carefully graded material 
which offers no great difficulty to the pupil. The teacher has at 
his command an excellent means of developing reading ability in 
the pupils and that is reading aloud for the class. Sentences are 
divided into short phrases or units which the pupils can easily 
grasp and repeat. After a number of sentences (three or four) 
have been read a pupil may be called upon to translate. Occa- 
sionally a pupil may be called upon to read alone. Every class 
has good readers and poor readers. The reading of French 
because of peculiarities of pronunciation presents particular diffi- 
culties to the latter. They must hear a good deal of French 
correctly read or spoken before they trust to venture into the 
unfamiliar territory. Sometimes they are so timid as to be 
afraid of the sound of their own voice. Repetition in chorus of 
what the teacher has read for them often brings the poor readers 
to a medium level, and eliminates embarrassment on their own 
part, and tedium on the part of those who are compelled to 
listen to them. Furthermore, by hearing the French correctly 
phrased, they overcome the pernicious habit of reading word for 
word, omitting elisions, and perpetrating other violations of good 
reading. 

Pupils should also be encouraged to do much individual reading 
outside of class. This should not be merely skimming over a 
certain number of pages, but an intelligent mastery of the con- 
tents. In order to do this the pupil must have a ready vocab- 
ulary; for, too frequent recourse to the dictionary, or merely 
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passing over unknown words will soon deaden interest in reading. 
Sometimes pupils are compelled to look up the same word again 
and again, before it sticks fast in their memory. They should 
be encouraged to make some association with an English word 
or idea that will help imprint it on the memory. Some of my 
pupils who habitually confused avant with devant, were told to 
associate place which is longer than time with the longer word 
devant. Also, the distinction between the adjective meilleur and 
the adverb mieux can be remembered by associating the longer 
word with the adjective. Similar associations may be made in 
order to facilitate the memorizing of new words. Reading ma- 
terial should be interesting, useful, and attractive and above all, 
not too difficult. Subscription to a French paper for classroom 
use is very beneficial. Even jokes in a foreign language may be 
recommended as a means of exciting interest, but only the pupil 
who can read will see the joke. The wise teacher steers midway 
between the all-direct and the all-reading method. He does not 
make grammar fetish nor does he disregard or neglect it, knowing 
that it facilitates the comprehension of reading and makes it a 
pleasure rather than a task. 


Sister Mary Cuar 8.8.N.D. 


SELECTIVE READING 


“He ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust; 
He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dust. 
He danced along the dingy days, 
And this bequest of wings 
Was but a book. What liberty 
A loosened spirit brings!” 
—Emily Dickinson. 

Life is a continuous adventure in search of knowledge and 
most of us increase our knowledge by the universal means of 
reading. Reading gives us information about the prosaic things 
of life; it enables us to travel in imagination when our purse 
forbids the reality; it transports us in fancy from the drab 
routine of daily tasks to realms of fantasy. It is a pleasure 
enjoyed by young and old, rich and poor, dreamer and doer. 
It broadens our horizon and enriches our life. Jewels of countless 
value are free to those who know the treasure chest of books. 

Modern life is so complex and provides so many duties and 
activities that one might suppose the average person had little 
time for reading, but statistics prove that such is not the case. 
Branch public libraries have doubled in many cities and the 
circulation in a typical city has increased from 555,524 to 834,- 
646 in the past two years. Publishing houses have grown up 
in large numbers to take care of the prolific writers of the age. 
Much is being written and more is being read. The increase in 
the number of readers is due partly to an increase in population, 
but not entirely. This age craves education: schools cannot 
be built rapidly enough to care for the children of school age: 
evening schools are crowded: educational and discussion clubs 
have increased greatly. People are using the public libraries as 
an agency for continuing education from the point where they 
were obliged to leave school. Because of this vast army of 
readers and the maze of reading material available, it is neces- 
sary that discrimination be used in selecting books to read. 

Leisure for reading is bad for those who know not how to spend 
it wisely. There is much good literature being read today, but 
there is also much “trash.” Schopenbauer wisely said, “If a man 
wants to read good books, he must make a point of avoiding bad 
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ones, for life is short, and time and energy limited.” The art of 
reading must be learned and practiced incessantly. Reading 
exercises the mind and trains it but only in the direction in which 
it is used. We can develop our capacity for mental effort in 
reading. Appreciation of good literature is not an anonymous 
product: it must be fostered and encouraged. 

Librarians are willing and eager to advise in the selection of 
books. Natural tastes and aptitudes determine the fields from 
which we select, but there are good books and poor ones in every 
field. Bacon, in his writings, says, “Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested.” 
Good biographers are an inspiration and lead to imitation of the 
lives of good men and good women; science opens the doors to 
wonders we never dreamed existed; books of travel introduce us 
to foreign lands which we might never see or desire to see unless 
we discovered them in books; poetry and essays bring us in con- 
tact with the beautiful in expression and thought. 

We build character through the discovery and fostering of 
worthy interests. Good books will awaken undreamed of pos- 
sibilities in character development. If, as one writer states: 
“Tdealism is caught, not taught,” then reading may be a means 
of catching it. This is an era of boundless energy and intel- 
lectuality. It should be directed into channels which will benefit 
mankind and civilization. Let us then, encourage selective read- 
ing so that our spirits may grow robust and we may “dance along 
the dingy days.” 

JANE Daraan, Ph.D. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
REV. DR. W. J. KERBY INVESTED AS DOMESTIC PRELATE 


An Archbishop, two Bishops, distinguished members of the 
clergy, prominent educators, and a large representation of the 
laity were present April 19 at the solemn investiture of the Very 
Rev. Dr. William J. Kerby, professor of Sociology at the Catholic 
University of America and outstanding leader in the field of 
Catholic Charities, as a Domestic Prelate with the title of Right 
Reverend Monsignor. The ceremonies were held at Trinity Col- 
lege here, of which Monsignor Kerby has been chaplain since its 
institution. 

The Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore 
and Chancellor of the Catholic University, officiated at the in- 
vestiture and, in an unprogrammed address, lauded Monsignor 
Kerby’s distinguished work in various fields. 

The Most Rev. James H. Ryan, Titular Bishop of Modra and 
Rector of the Catholic University of America, was celebrant of 
the solemn Pontifical Mass. The Most Rev. John M. McNamara, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Baltimore, also was present. 

The Very Rev. Dr. Ignatius Smith, O. P., of the Department 
of Philosophy of the Catholic University, delivered the sermon. 
He emphasized Monsignor Kerby’s outstanding work as a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University, his participation in the found- 
ing of the National Conference of Catholic Charities, his inspira- 
tion of, and active interest in, the National Catholic School of 
Social Service, which is sponsored by the National Council of 
Catholic Women; his “humanitarianism and passionate devotion 
to human distress,” his preachings and writings, and his editor- 
ship of The Ecclesiastical Review. 

Among those present at the investiture were the Very Rev. 
Dr. John J. Burke, C. S. P., General Secretary of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference; the Very Rev. Coleman Nevils, 
S. J., president of Georgetown University; the Rev. Dr. Francis 
J. Haas, director of the National Catholic School of Social Serv- 
ice; the Rev. Michael J. Ready, Assistant General Secretary of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference; the Very Rev. Msgr. 
Robert E. Keegan, Secretary for Charities of His Eminence 
Patrick Cardinal Hayes of New York; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Albert 
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E. Smith, Editor of the Baltimore Catholic Review; the heads and 
members of faculties in the Catholic University, representatives 
of the various religious Orders and Congregations with houses of 
study affiliated to the Catholic University, members of the faculty 
of the National Catholic School of Social Service, and persons 
prominent in the civic life of the National Capital. 

The Rev. Dr. W. H. Russell, of the Catholic University, a 
nephew of Monsignor Kerby, was Deacon of the solemn Pontifi- 
cal Mass. 

The Papal Brief which named Monsignor Kerby a Domestic 
Prelate said that “Our Venerable Brother, the Bishop of Sioux 
City, informs Us that you, as Professor of Sociology in the 
Catholic University of America, have rendered the Church highly 
meritorious service and that you are a shining example of 
priestly life.” 

Archbishop Curley told the distinguished congregation present 
that “no priest in the nation has ever been raised to the dignity 
of Domestic Prelate who was more deserving of it than Mon- 
signor Kerby.” The Archbishop paid glowing tribute to the long 
years of invaluable service which Monsignor Kerby has given 
at Trinity College, saying it was one of the finest and most 
effective pieces of work the Monsignor has ever accomplished. 

In his sermon, Dr. Smith said that “the divine pledge of eternal 
protection against the destructive agencies that have disinte- 
grated humanly protected religions and governments has been 
redeemed.” “In every great loss,” he asserted, “there has come 
from within the Church the power to endure. In every new 
critical development of civilization there has come from within 
the Church the divine power to adjust the old philosophy, the 
old doctrine, the old moral code to new needs; to give them fresh 
ennoblement in new shrines; to give them fresh leadership in 
new worlds of thought and action.” 


THE LEGION OF DECENCY 


The Episcopal Committee on Motion Pictures, named by the 
Administrative Committee of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference last November, met in Washington April 10 and 
studied further its work in behalf of clean screen entertainment. 
In connection with the meeting it was announced that the Com- 
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mittee has dispatched to all dioceses in the country copies of 
the pledge it approves, in which individuals enroll themselves 
in the Legion of Decency. 

In the pledge, the individual promises not to patronize motion 
pictures which offend decency and Christian morality, and to 
secure as many members as possible for the Legion of Decency. 
It is made clear that, so far as the national committee and the 
pledge are concerned, there are no dues or meetings connected 
with membership in the Legion of Decency. Any meetings of 
members of the Legion that are held will be called by priests 
and societies under the direction of the Bishop of each diocese. 
It is also pointed out that “millions of Americans, pledging them- 
selves individually, can rid the country of its greatest menace— 
the salacious motion picture.” 

The Pledge of the Legion of Decency, as approved in its final 
form by the Episcopal Committee on Motion Pictures, is as 
follows: 

“I wish to join the Legion of Decency, which condemns vile 
and unwholesome moving pictures. I unite with all who protest 
against them as a grave menace to youth, to home life, to country 
and to religion. 

“T condemn absolutely those salacious motion pictures which, 
with other degrading agencies, are corrupting public morals and 
promoting a sex mania in our land. 

“T shall do all that I can to arose public opinion against the 
portrayal of vice as a normal condition of affairs, and against 
depicting criminals of any class as heroes and heroines, present- 
ing their filthy philosophy of life as something acceptable to 
decent men and women. 

“T unite with all who condemn the display of suggestive ad- 
vertisements on billboards at theater entrances and the favorable 
notices given to immoral motion pictures. 

“Considering these evils, I hereby promise to remain away 
from all motion pictures except those which do not offend decency 
and Christian morality. I promise further to secure as many 
members as possible for the Legion of Decency. 

“T make this protest in a spirit of self-respect, and with the 
conviction that the American public does not demand filthy pic- 
tures, but clean entertainment and educational features,” 
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QUOTATIONS OF INTEREST 


THE UNIVERSITY AS AFFECTED BY THE TENDENCY TO FORM 
ASSOCIATIONS 


“The colleges and universities of the United States have de- 
veloped so rapidly, and in the main so freely, that they are 
naturally of very unequal merit. This forms the occasion for 
a type of association that is not without its dangers—standard- 
izing bodies, composed of or dominated by institutions that are 
or regard themselves as superior to others and have as their object 
the elevation of these others to the level which they have them- 
selves attained. 

“This is by no means the only way, however, and on the whole 
it is not the most important way in which what I have termed 
the ‘associating impulse’ has been aroused. The very great num- 
ber even of respectable colleges and universities, and the prevail- 
ing hospitality of even the better institutions to new professions 
or vocations, has itself been a tremendous stimulus. If the 
authorities or teachers of a very few institutions wish to discuss 
matters of common concern, no elaborate formal organization is 
required. But to bring together like-minded men who are widely 
dispersed over an enormous geographical area is a very different 
matter. 

“This seems to be the explanation for the plague of associations 
of various sorts that infests American higher education. Differ- 
ent types of universities are associated together in nationwide 
organizations. Colleges and universities of different types unite 
in state or regional associations. Different elements in the uni- 
versity world combine—presidents, registrars, financial officers, 
teachers as a whole, teachers in particular scientific, vocational, 
or professional fields. Clubs and associated’ clubs of university 
alumni and associations of alumni of professional schools en- 
deavor to render assistance, educational and otherwise, to their 
respective almae matres, and chapters of intercollegiate fraterni- 
ties extend the good work. Finally, so great is the number of 
associations of all sorts, within and without the universities, that 
coordinating associations have perforce arisen, designed to pool 
the activities of their constituents or associated members and pre- 
vent interested parties from being bewildered by the organization 
maze. The purpose of such associations is praiseworthy, and their 
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own special activities frequently yield valuable results, but, 
speaking to the single question of bewilderment, they constitute 
just so many organized forces with which responsible authorities 
are obliged to reckon. Up to date, the codrdinating movement, 
so far from simplifying, has introduced additional complications 
into an already overorganized educational system.”—Alfred Z. 
Reed in Annual Review of Legal Education. The Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


Two new schools will be established at the Catholic University 
of America and the Institute of Apologetics, conducted more or 
less as an experiment last summer, will be placed on a permanent 
basis, as a result of action taken at the spring meeting of the 
University’s Board of Trustees held the week of April 9. A school 
for Social Work will be established at the Catholic University, 
and courses will be offered leading to the Master’s degree. First 
steps toward the establishment of this School were taken last 
fall, as a result of a suggestion made to the National Conference 
of Catholic Charities at its New York meeting. The School will 
be open to priests, Sisters and laymen, but not to laywomen. It 
will not conflict with the National Catholic School of Social 
Service here in Washington, the student body of which is com- 
posed entirely of women. The National Catholic School of Social 
Service is an affiliated School of the University and offers through 
the University the Master’s degree for its course in social welfare. 
A School of Scholastic Philosophy will be established at the 
Catholic University this fall. Establishment of this school was pro- 
posed some months ago, and the approval of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Seminaries and Universities at Rome has now been ob- 
tained for the project, it was announced. The Institute of Apolo- 
getics also will be placed upon a permanent basis this fall. . . . 
A federal student-aid fund of $30,000,000 which the Secretary 
of the Interior would administer through the United States Office 
of Education to assist needy college students, is provided for in 
a bill which Representative William V. Gregory of Kentucky in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives. Money made avail- 
able through the fund would be used to pay students for work 
done under the jurisdiction of the institution in which they are 
enrolled, or, to lend money to the institutions, on acceptable 
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security, where the schools make loans to students instead of 
providing work. The bill, designed to insure educational oppor- 
tunity for students of collegiate grade for the next year, provides 
that there shall be no discrimination on the basis of race or sex; 
that institutions approved for participation in the fund shall be 
either publicly controlled or incorporated as educational institu- 
tions in their respective States ; that where not publicly controlled 
the institutions shall be non-profit making in character as at- 
tested by the legal exemption of their regular educational build- 
ings and grounds from taxation, and that loans to students shall 
bear no interest as long as the students remain in college. The 
bill has been referred to the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency. ... The Boy Life Bureau of the Knights of Colum- 
bus announces the dates and places of the four Summer Schools 
in Boy Leadership which the Bureau will conduct during June, 
July, and August, this year. The schools and dates are as fol- 
lows: Columbia College, Dubuque, Ia., June 23-July 2; Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind., July 6-14; College of 
St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn., July 18-27, and the Catholic Sum- 
mer School of America, Cliff Haven, N. Y., August 2-11. John 
J. Contway is executive secretary of the Boy Life Bureau, the 
headquarters of which are located in New Haven, Conn... . 
Mark Twain’s original manuscript of the novel “Tom Sawyer” 
has been presented to Georgetown University by Mrs. Nicholas 
F. Brady of New York. Announcement of the presentation was 
made by the Very Rev. Dr. Coleman Nevils, S.J., President of 
Georgetown, at Founders’ Day exercises, when the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Founding of Maryland and the arrival 
of the first Jesuit educators was commemorated. Mrs. Brady re- 
ceived the honorary degree Doctor of Laws. at these exercises, 
becoming the first woman ever to be so honored by the Uni- 
versity. ... An appeal to members of Congress to support an 
amendment to the Federal Communications Bill which would 
allocate one-fourth of the nation’s radio facilities to educational, 
religious, agricultural, labor, cooperative and similar non-profit- 
making organizations was made April 12 by the Very Rev. 
John B. Harney, C.S.P., Superior General of the Paulist Fathers. 
Father Harney spoke before a meeting of members of the House 
of Representatives, assembled in House Labor Committee room 
to hear him. He told them it is imperatively necessary that the 
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programs of these human betterment agencies be made by law 
“absolutely independent of commercial radio overlords, whose 
interests or views are often in deadly clash with theirs.” He 
pointed out that only 21% per cent of existing broadcasting facili- 
ties are available to educational stations. ... The Rev. Dr. 
Francis D. O’Laughlin, S.J., secretary of the Board of Trustees 
of Fordham University and a member of the university’s faculty 
for 26 years, died on April 17 at the age of 64. Father O’Laugh- 
lin’s service at Fordham dated back to the year after he was 
ordained. From 1908 to 1910 he taught Physics at the university 
and from 1910 to 1924 he served as head of the Physics Depart- 
ment. In 1924, he was named Minister of the Jesuit community 
at the university and was named secretary of the Board of Trus- 
tees. A native of Canandaigua, N. Y., Dr. O’Laughlin graduated 
from Fordham in 1893 and entered the Society of Jesus the same 
year. From 1900 to 1924 he taught Physics at Holy Cross Col- 
lege and was ordained in 1907. ... Announcement has been 
made by The Atlantic Monthly and Little, Brown & Company 
of a Prize Textbook Contest. They offer a total prize of $4,000, 
half as an outright prize and half as an advance on account of 
royalties, to the author of the best textbook or textbook series 
in the field of Senior High School English—literature, rhetoric, 
composition, or grammar—not including anthologies. The Con- 
test closes December 1, 1934. Details regarding the rules may 
be secured by writing to The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. ... Dr. J. E. Hagerty, professor 
of sociology at Ohio State University, has been named president 
of the Ohio Sociological Society. Dr. Hagerty also is president 
of the Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems. . . . To 
satisfy an ever increasing demand on the part of college students 
to do part of their study abroad, the Sisters of the Society of 
the Holy Child Jesus have planned facilities for such students to 
do the work of their Junior year in Rome. The courses will be 
conducted under the auspices of Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa., 
and a member of the faculty appointed by the president of the 
college will have charge of American students. Courses are of- 
fered in classical and modern foreign languages, history, arche- 
ology, art and philosophy. The faculty will be made up of mem- 
bers of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus holding degrees from 
American and European universities assisted by qualified profes- 
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sors from some of the leading educational institutions in Rome. 
. . . There will be a small executive meeting of the National 
Catholic Educational Association in Chicago, June 27 and 28. 
This meeting will take the place of the N.C.E.A. Convention 
that is usually held the latter part of June. . . Eastman Educa- 
tional Slides, lowa City, Iowa, are an important contribution to 
Visual Education which has become a necessity in the modern 
school room. Slides are offered on the life of the Romans, in 
English Classics, History and Social Science, and Art for Assem- 
bly. . . . Sister Antonia McHugh, president of the College of St. 
Catherine, is praised as one of the outstanding women of the 
Northwest and “a substantial force in the moulding of the educa- 
tional life of the community,” by a writer in the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, in a feature entitled “Interesting St. Paul Women.” De- 
claring that “in a simple human way her influence has gone 
out to thousands of young women all over the country,” the 
writer, Florence Benjamin, says that Sister Antonia “was a major 
prophet called to preside over a college which was opening toward 
a new time.” “Through the difficult problems which came to a 
young and struggling institution she has always stood firm, 
loyally advocating any cause which was for its betterment,” the 
writer adds. Praising Sister Antonia’s executive ability, the 
article calls attention to her record as a builder and declares that 
“St. Catherine’s College will always stand as a monument to her 
great courage and fine spirit.” “She seems to have been given 
the power to identify a service to humanity with a service to 
God,” the writer states. . . . The newly erected Arts and Science 
Building at St. Bonaventure’s College, named by the Franciscan 
Friars after Father De La Roche D’Aillon, the Franciscan Friar 
who first found petroleum in North America, near Cuba, N. Y., 
will be formally dedicated in the near future. Among those who 
will be present at the dedication are Governor Herbert Lehman, 
of New York, and several dignitaries of the Catholic Church. 
The new building, complete with class rooms, faculty offices, 
and chemical, physical, and biological laboratories, rising on the 
site of old Lynch Hall, is an important addition to the college. 
. . . The golden jubilee of Catholic college education in Colorado 
takes place this year. Sacred Heart College for Boys, at Morri- 
son, was opened in September 1884. Regis College, also known 
for years as Sacred Heart, opened four years later. . . . Former 
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Governor Alfred E. Smith, of New York, warned against federal 
control of education, in a message sent to the Citizens Confer- 
ence on the Crisis in Education, held in Columbus, Ohio April 7. 
Mr. Smith’s message was read by Dr. Frank P. Graves, president 
of the University of New York and State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, who presided over an interesting session at which Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt made an appeal for educational reforms 
in this “period of change.” Mr. Smith emphasized that he fa- 
vored ‘“‘a fair and efficiently administered emergency program of 
federal support for public schools.” He warned, however, against 
confusing such emergency aid with “long-term Federal support,” 
declaring that “whoever pays the fiddler calls the tune.” “Such 
a policy,” he said, “ought to be considered on its merit quite 
apart from the influences due to present economic difficulties. It 
is exiomatic in American government that control follows sup- 
port. Men may cry federal aid without Federal control, but so 
declaring does not determine the outcome.” Continuing, Mr. 
Smith asserted that he had found in his experience as Governor 
that education is best a State function. “State tax systems must 
be overhauled,” he said. “The State itself must guarantee a 
reasonable educational opportunity to every child within its 
borders. Until the several States take these two related steps, 
there is little hope for public education through Federal subsidy.” 
Mr. Smith, in dealing with public school systems, said that they 
are “antiquated, ineffective, expansive, unsuited to the needs of 
our day and generation.” . . . Word has been received from the 
University of Michigan of the election of Sister M. Leontius, 
O.8.F., to the Sigma XI Society in recognition of her attainments 
in scientific research. Sister Leontius is an alumna of the College 
of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. and has been engaged in research 
at the University of Michigan in the Department of Mathematics 
for the past year. She expects to receive the Doctorate of Phi- 
losophy this summer, and return to the College of St. Teresa to 
teach in the Department of Mathematics. . . .The Rev. Julius 
A. Nieuland, C.S.C., professor of Chemistry at the University 
of Notre Dame, has been invited to serve as one of the four 
honor delegates of the American Branch of the International 
Acetylene Association at the international convention to be held 
in Rome, Italy, in June, it was announced at Notre Dame. Father 
Nieuwland says that he will accept the invitation. Father Nieuw- 
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land also received recently a certificate of honorary membership 
in the International Acetylene Association. He was selected for 
this honor at the meeting in November of last year, at which 
time he received the Morehead medal of the association which 
is awarded annually to the person or persons, who, in the judg- © 
ment of its officers and board of directors, have done the most 
to advance the industry or the art of producing or utilizing cal- 
cium carbide or its derivatives. . . . The School Sisters of Notre 
Dame in Detroit are marking the centenary of the founding of 
their Order in Bavaria. The Most Rev. Michael J. Gallagher, 
Bishop of Detroit, celebrated a Mass of thanksgiving at St. 
Mary’s Church in observance of the centenary. The Order first 
began its teaching mission in Detroit at St. Mary’s School 82 
years ago. Hundreds who attended St. Mary’s School in the 
course of that time gave the Sisters a spiritual bouquet of prayer 
and Communions. . . . The Convention of the Society of Saint 
Gregory of America will be held in Washington, D. C., at the 
Catholic University of America on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, May 14, May 15, and May 16, 1934. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


New Psychology and Old Religion, by Rev. Edward F. Murphy, 
a Ph.D. Foreword by Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D. New 
York: Benziger Brothers, 1933. Pp. xiii+265. Price, $2.50. 
This book offers a critique of Behaviorism and Psychoanalysis. 

The author vigorously protests against the aspirations of these 

“sciences” to replace Religion. In doing this he uses his wide 

Biblical knowledge to show how Religion has long since recog- 

nized human problems, pointed out their courses and offered 

remedies that never fail. 

Father Murphy is mainly concerned with the extravagant 
claims of Behaviorism and Psychoanalysis. One wishes, however, 
that he had more clearly defined the term “New Psychology.” To 
the average man “New Psychology” usually means all empirical 
and experimental psychology. It is evident that the author does 
not wish to condemn all modern psychology but only those sys- 
tems that attempt to replace Religion. In fact the discoveries 
and techniques of modern psychology can be of great service to 
the teacher of Religion, and the psychological clinic can do much 
to help human beings correspond more fully and perfectly with 
the graces they receive from the Author of the True Religion. 

The book is written in a very readable style and is free from 
the abundance of technical terms which so frequently mars 
works on Psychology intended for non-professional readers. 
It is to be regretted that the author did not make clearer the 
meaning of “form” (pp. 41-42) so that it would not be possible 
to confuse “form” with the shape of the body. Also, in using inci- 
dents from the Bible one should be very careful as to accuracy. 
If the statement, “It shows a man slaying a lion with the jaw- 
bone of an ass” (pg. 143), refers to the feat of Samson as 
told in Judges XIV, 6, it is not correct. The text tells us that 
he tore the lion in pieces, “having nothing at all in his hand.” 

J. Epwarp RavrH. 


Travel Light, by Burton Confrey. Manchester, New Hamp- 

shire: Magnificat Press, 1933. Pp. 338. 

A series of comments on war, peace, love, diet and what have 
you, strung together by a series of letters dug out of the old kit 
bag, and read at a gathering of pre-war and post-war chums: this 
is what Dr. Confrey has given us, much to our surprise, for we did 
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not think he would dare to do it. He assembles the Council of 
the Seven Deadly Sins, and out of a riot of shot and shell, wicked 
spelling, and hellish puns he draws fine moral conclusions (if 
we may venture that word) for young ladies of college age and 
manners. We never dreamed that Dr. Confrey was possessed of 
more than one devil, if he be allowed even that; but some one 
must have driven out this particular devil who then went forth 
only to return with seven others more wicked than himself. If 
there be anything left of the English language after what Dr. 
Confrey has done to it, or with it, in this book, it is reduced, not 
to basic, but to base, or debased English. What is “superpro- 
cosiostication’’? 

If you have the time to be woefully amused, and not a little 
conscience-stricken, if you would learn the difference between a 
“blushing crow” and a “crushing blow,” open and read. 

If you would enjoy a little throw-back to the war psychosis, 
or whatever it was that afflicted us in 1917-18, you can get it in 
these pages. Can you mingle battle whoops with disquisitions 
on family life and bed-time stories? If you have never done 
so, then begin the reading of this book slowly, lest it take your 
breath away. Perhaps it will be better to hand it over to the 
younger generation: they understand these things much better 
than their elders. For my part, I have determined to do so; for, 
while I find myself in agreement with the moral lessons pointed 
out here and there, to “smile anserinely” or “eat the trimmings 
of a traffic jam” stretch beyond anything I ever acquired in 
physic or in metaphysic. The “anserine smile” may be all right 
among the Michi-ganders of Grand Rapids or thereabouts; but 
we of the Eastern flocks, accustomed to a more solemn Dr. Con- 
frey, while we like his humor, admire him more when we can 
understand him better. 

F. A. Watsu, O.S.B. 


Psychology and the New Education, by S. L. Pr ia 
"tad 1933. Pp. 594. Price, 25. 
The present volume is, according to the author, “an attempt 

at a sweeping reorganization of the usual treatment of educa- 

tional psychology. The aim has been not so much at a system- 

atic presentation of psychological data and theory as at a 
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maximal usefulness in contributing to the understanding of edu- 
cational problems.” 

It is a very interesting textbook because it is probably the 
nearest thing we have to date, in the field of educational psychol- 
ogy, to what in other fields go under the name of “clinical 
manuals,” “handbooks,” “applied science,” etc. It skips over 
much of the theoretical or controversial matter often appearing 
in textbooks for this field. Its material is built up around topics 
that are often not peculiar to psychology but have a bearing upon 
psychology. Such, for instance, are the topics of Growth, Prob- 
lems of Health, Problems of Emotional Stress and of Discipline. 
Other topics, such as The Course of Learning, the Results of 
Schooling, the Hygiene of Work, the Transfer of Training, are 
more suggestive of ordinary chapter headings in a treatise of 
the same kind. The treatment of these topics, however, tends 
to be a readable, running account of the matter, and not of the 
usual academic sort. 

The treatment of the topic of learning, for example, begins, 
as the author says in his preface, “not with the escape of cats 
from a box, but with a field study of children cooperating in the 
solving of a puzzle.” Most of the learning curves and memory 
curves are based upon progress and recall of actual school sub- 
jects. This attempt to bring educational psychology down to 
the psychology of educational subjects should appeal to many. 

Another point that may or may not appeal to the reader is 
that the author is “very much of an environmentalist.” There 
is no section on original nature or on the inheritance of mental 
traits. Nor is there, it might be said in passing, any space given 
to a discussion of sense organs, nervous system or effectors. These 
are probably not missed. And it must be said about the apparent 
slighting of heredity, that it is more because of the author’s 
practical viewpoint than of any theoretical leaning that the omis- 
sion has taken place. Pressey is more interested in naming and 
identifying the controllable personal and social influences that 
have to do with school adjustment. In spite of this, however, 
such a statement as “the occasional extremely stupid child, whose 
future is so limited by his innate capacity that intelligence is the 
supreme factor, is the exception, not the rule” (p. 242), would 
probably not be readily accepted on all hands, at least without 
a qualification that the author apparently does not give. 
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In the chapter on “the individual child” there is a very good 
outline of the points to be taken into consideration in attempting 
to evaluate the school efficiency of a particular child. 

One’s attitude toward the present work will be largely influ- 
enced by his opinion of the place to be occupied by educational 
psychology in the great scheme of things. If this subject is to 
be an “applied science,” a handmaid to educational method, 
Pressey’s book is probably the best at hand for this aim of 
“teacher training.” It is distinctly up-to-date in both viewpoint 
and material. If, on the other hand, we were to expect educational 
psychology to be rigidly “scientific,” then Pressey’s book would 
probably seem wanting, by our ordinary standards, in the mar- 
shalling of experimental evidence to support his general state- 
ments. 

W. D. Commins. 


A Background Study of Negro College Students, by Ambrose 
Caliver (Senior Specialist in the Education of Negroes). U.S. 
Department of the Interior Office of Education-Bulletin, 1933, 
No. 8. Pp. 131. 

This Bulletin represents an effort, albeit a futile one, to learn 
the social background of Negro College Students. The work is 
divided into three parts. Part I contains an exposition of school 
and college relations. In Part II is found a discussion of the 
relationship between the kind of school attended and certain 
other factors, interests and activities. Part III contains informa- 
tion about parents, their education and economic status and the 
home conditions of Negro college students. Part IV contains the 
summary and conclusions, also suggestions made on the basis of 
the findings. The author lists 26 conclusions and findings and 
11 suggestions “in view . . . of the forgoing considerations and 
in the light of the conclusiveness of the data and findings pre- 
sented... .” The Bulletin contains many charts, figures and 
tables and represents considerable work. 

But one finishes a reading of Mr. Caliver’s study, conscious 
of a sense of disappointment. It is supposed to be “A Back- 
ground Study of Negro College Students,” and yet of the 95 
colleges asked to cooperate less than one-third returned the 
questionnaires. How, then, can the findings herein contained be 
called conclusive? 
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Mr. Caliver overlooks the Catholic element except for a mere 
mention of 67 Catholic students. The reviewer questions the 
accuracy of this figure even in the 33 colleges concerned. No ref- 
erence at all is made to Xavier University, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, conducted by the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament. Xavier 
University has a total registration of 377 students in seven 
schools. Because it is known from personal experience that the 
authorities of Xavier University cooperate most willingly in such 
studies it would seem that this institution was overlooked when 
the questionnaires were mailed. 

It is to be hoped that the efforts of the author will produce 
more conclusive results in his next study. The present Bulletin 
is of little value except to the individual colleges mentioned. 

Samuet J. Maruews, 8.8.J. 
Improving Instruction in Reading, by William S. Gray. Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Supplementary Educational Monograph 

No. 40, September, 1933. Pp. xiii+226. Price, $1.75. 

Despite the prodigious amount of research in the psychology 
and methods of teaching reading, the results of such investiga- 
tions have not been incorporated into classroom practices as ex- 
tensively as their importance warrants. In many schools the 
teaching of reading is very unsatisfactory. The obstacles are 
numerous. Inadequate methods may be only a symptom of such 
underlying conditions as indifference, lack of familiarity with 
modern practices, and complacent attitudes with regard to pres- 
ent methods. In many instances there is no precise information 
available regarding the results of the procedures in vogue. 

The present report deals with endeavors made to improve 
reading in a number of schools in several localities. The condi- 
tions that were encountered varied widely but in nearly all situa- 
tions, Dr. Gray and his assistant, Miss Whipple, were compelled 
to make extensive alterations in methods and attitudes and to 
surmount difficulties which the author tends to minimize. The 
amount of cooperation varied but for the most part, the en- 
thusiasm of the teachers presented an attractive situation for 
such a study as is described in this monograph. The author de- 
scribes very completely all phases of the program. The minute 
detail renders the reading of the monograph tedious at times but 
any other presentation would have detracted from its value. As 
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the situations involved are more or less common, the detailed 
descriptions will prove of immense value to those who undertake 
any extensive program of improving the teaching of reading. 
The difficulties that some encounter in endeavoring to translate 
theory into practice should be reduced by the wealth of practical 
suggestions which the report contains. 

The experiments resulted in substantial improvement in the 
reading ability of the pupils. More important than such growth 
in reading ability was the experience which the teachers received 
from the carefully managed demonstrations and from the various 
cooperative endeavors which formed part of the program. The 
author presents excellent summaries of the conditions which pro- 
moted and which hindered the success of the experiments. 

This monograph is to be strongly recommended to the attention 
of principals, supervisors, and superintendents. The conditions 
prevailing in the schools studied by Gray and Whipple are by no 
means exceptional. The practical suggestions afforded by the 
report and the guidance to be derived from the experience of the 
author will be extremely valuable to those undertaking any 
similar activities. That there is a need of such endeavors to im- 
prove the teaching of reading is very apparent in most school 


systems. 
T. G. Foran. 
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